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FOREWORD 


Amongst the natural sciences, few are so 
fascinating as that which fixes its gaze upon 
the mysterious stars. Upward and onward 
and outward, beyond horizons of dazzling 
distances amid evolutions whose swiftness 
outflashes fancy, amongst magnitudes whose 
size outweighs measurement, the mind is 
carried in a search that can find no frontier, in 
a wonder that cannot pause. That, to our 
earth from more than ninety million miles 
away, the sun should send the light and heat 
without which this orb were only a dark mass 
of sterile dust or dreary ice, silent, useless, 
dead : that, beyond the sun’s enormous mass, 
more than a million times our planet’s size, 
twenty million stars, many surpassing far in 
magnitude our huge sun, should now be 
known ; that the nearest of those stars should 
be almost twenty billion miles away, while 
the farthest is so far that the ray of light 
which now makes it visible, although travel- 
ling at the rate of one hundred and eighty-five 
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thousand miles a second, has taken fifty-six 
thousand years to reach our earth; these 
marvels, surely, enrapture with their mag- 
nificence, and yet abash with their mystery, 
the studious mind. 

But again if our thought travel, not out- 
ward to what is stupendous, but inward to 
what is subtle; if it penetrate within the 
fainter and fainter spheres of what is small ; if 
it enter amongst the myriad crystals of a 
single snow-flake, or wander through the 
wilderness of molecules that are clasped 
within one rain-drop, it is lost in a realm that 
recedes from the swift pursuit of science into 
further and further recesses of unimaginable 
minuteness. From utmost size and endless 
space to inmost atom and endless smallness, 
all is wonder, marvel, mystery. 

Yet, there is a mystery still more strange— 
the mystery of man—a universe of actions as 
imperceptible as atoms and of thoughts that 
outstrip the stars, of influences as intangible 
as the ether and of passions more burning than 
the sun, all clasped together, in living energy 
of living elements, a living world of living 
members, into one life, one thought, one will, 
one nation. 
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Now mark here a strange difference be- 
tween the science that studies nature and the 
science that studies man. All material 
science, from that which groups the infinite 
stars to that which disentangles the infin- 
itesimal atoms, is exact. While it keeps to its 
own. measure and its own method, it is safe. 
Even though it ignore God or deny the soul, 
its error is outside itself. It is only false 
because it steps beyond its own domain. 

But in social science, error often comes 
from within; for, its students often fail to 
recognise a force that belongs to its inmost 
nature. They speak as though the multitudes 
of men, welded together by one influence into 
a nation, were only a big machine, where 
colossal causes combine under delicate con- 
ditions, where swaying forces of adverse 
direction whirl into the unity of one resultant 
work. 

Or, if in a people’s luxuriant growth or 
swift decay, in the mystery of its oak-like 
power or in the failing of its faded hopes, they 
see the signs of life, they look upon it as a 
tree that has no thought, as a soil that has 
no soul. 

Nay, even when, in the history of a 
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nation’s birth, youth, maturity, in its time of 
trial or of triumph, in its periods of peril or its 
hours of despair, in its sorrow or its glory, in 
its wisdom or its mistakes, in its thrilling 
interests, in its tremendous issues, in its 
passion or in its pathos, they recognise a 
nation’s mind and will ; even when they teach 
it to glut itself with pleasure and fill itself with 
food, to plough its fields and build its towns, to 
cover its soil with factories or warehouses and 
to crowd its ports with white wings of canvas 
or with panting ribs of steel, even when they 
appeal to its convictions or dictate to its good 
sense—they yet leave out of reckoning a 
force, a force that may falsify all their theories 
and frustrate all their plans. They forget 
that man has a heart, a soul. 

Such system is in reality a service of 
Mammon. Mammon is the Syriac name for 
the Greek god Pluto, called in Latin Dis or 
Tartarus. Dis was the giver of riches, the 
god of wealth. Of forbidding aspect, pitiless 
character, gloomy mind, and fierce will, 
Mammon was worshipped by the sacrifice of 
dark-fleeced flocks immolated with averted 
face. His daughters were the Furies, his 
kingdom Hell. 
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Our modern Mammon is no divinity of 
metal or of stone; but the idea is not dead. 
Gold is still the world’s god. It is in principle 
the supremacy of money, and in practice it 
means the war for wealth. For, in truth, the 
worship of the modern Mammon means the 
law of iron avarice, the love of pitiless gold. 
It means the offering of dark deeds done in 
the desperate struggle for existence, in the 
remorseless feuds of selfishness, in the service 
of the idol Money. Now this is war ; whereas 
the vocation of the Christian is to peace. 
See then, “‘you cannot serve God and 
Mammon.’’ If you take your stand on the 
battlefield of Mammon, you cannot belong to 
the brotherhood of Christ. 

The brotherhood of Christ does not mean 
an Utopia of fancy, nor a communism of fact ; 
neither does it mean a stifling of enterprise 
nor a stunting of ambition. It recognises 
inequality in social life to be inevitable, since 
the work or worth of different men, as it will 
achieve different result, so must it merit dif- 
ferent reward. Nay! We admit inequality to 
be desirable, since art or science cannot ad- 
vance unless the student’s life give more ease 
and promise more success than the lot of 
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hewers of wood or drawers of water. But 
the Christian code would soften the harsh 
points of contact between class and class by 
the disinterested stooping of the rich and 
powerful, and by the devoted service of the 
lowly and of the poor. The order which, 
among material things, arises from the clash 
and strife of adverse energies, and which is 
renewed by decay and death, it would secure 
amongst men, by the action of noble sym- 
pathy and by the reaction of still more noble 
self-control. It would not leave a nation to 
the mercy of laws that work with the pitiless 
precision of a machine, helping on the for- 
tunate and grinding down the feeble ; but it 
would elevate statecraft to the dignity of a 
vocation, and, into the motley multitude of 
struggling men it would breathe the unity of 
a soul. It would not be content with gener- 
ous wage for honest work and generous work 
for honest wage. It would fuse the iron 
fetters of the law into golden links of love. 
Its subjects would be no longer mere citizens. 
They would be Christians. The nations 
would not be a seething mass of selfish units 
held together by fear of force or greed of 
gain, but a brotherhood, with mutual hand to 
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help and head to guide, because with mutual 
heart to love. All this would be the effect of 
a force unknown to Economists, the 
strangely sweet and strangely strong Charity 
of Christ. 

The Charity of Christ appeals indeed to 
the conviction of the mind and to the duty of 
the will, but beyond and above all that it 
appeals to what in man is not only broadest 
and deepest, sweetest and strongest, easiest 
to win and most secure to hold, but also 
highest and best, and in a noble sense, wisest. 
It appeals to the Heart. 

For nearly sixty years a Jesuit, for over 
forty years a Priest, taught and trained by 
long and varied experience of contact with 
every kind of grief or suffering and by long 
and intimate sympathy in confidence with 
every sort of saint or sinner, to recognise 
what is best and what is worst in human 
nature, I have learned one lesson that gives 
a clearer light and a fresher tone to all else 
that I have learned. I have learned that there 
is no human heart but is able and willing to 
bear a blessing of mercy ; and I have learned 
that there is no human heart to whom mercy 
may not be a boon. 
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The Appeal of the kind Christ to every 
human heart is this: Do not allow the deep 
warm sympathy within your heart to grow 
chill and sour in stagnant uselessness ; but let ° 
it flow freely forth to be blessed by the 
blessing which it gains from the blessing | 
which it gives. 

There is no one who has not frequent 
opportunities of being kind. Most men and 
women may easily meet with opportunities of 
being merciful in ways whose results will be 
more precious than all the wealth of all the 
world, and in ways whose blessing shall not 
pass away for ever, but shall outlast the stars. 
This is the Unknown Force of the love of our 


kind Christ. 


Ropert Kane, S.J. 
Feast of the Epiphany, 1925. 
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PAIN, A PENALTY OF FATE OR A BLESSING OF 
THE CROSS 


“Whom God foreknew, He also predestinated to 

be made conformable to the image of His Son.”’ 
(Rom. viii., 29). 
ALL the realities of man’s moral life are 
grounded on one fact. All the theories about 
man’s moral worth are met upon one mean- 
ing. That fact is the conflict between good 
and evil with all its possibilities of pain. 
That meaning is that pain must be either a 
penalty for weakness, imposed by a pitiless 
fate, or a means of more perfect order in the 
plan of a wise Providence. 

Whatever motives have the sap or strength 
of actuality are rooted in that fact. What- 
ever systems have had hearers are built upon 
that meaning. Thus, all life begins and all 
philosophy must end with this fact and with 
its meaning. 

From the way in which this fact is faced 
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and the meaning of it given, the worth of a 
life may be measured and the wisdom of a 
teaching gauged. : 

Men may be moved by many a secondary 
motive and writers may wrangle over many a 
subordinate question, but they are all divided 
into two distinct and hostile camps by the 
touch and the teaching of the mystery of pain. 
On the one side, crowd the hordes of evil- 
doers and of self-sent preachers. On the 
other, stand the multitudes of the good and 
of the prophets of Providence. On the one 
side are the godless idolaters of fatalism, on 
the other, the worshippers of an All-Wise 
God. Whether shadow or sunshine prevail 
in our life, depends on whether we take the 
side of the Christian or of the pagan, of the 
angel or of the brute. 

Through the centuries since Christ there 
has flourished and there has fallen many a 
foolish fancy, many a fanatical faith. False- 
hood has dressed itself in every possible 
semblance of Christianity, and every apparent 
weakness of truth has been used as a mask 
for error. But falsehood soon grows thread- 
bare, and error, to survive, must change. 

At last, on the eve of the twentieth 
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Pain 
century, the world that thinks has come back 
to its first starting point. In every mirror of 
modern thought there is reflected the evident 
knowledge of one single and final logical 
issue. As, when the Gospel was first 
preached to the Gentile, so, now that the 
slow but rigid logic of practical proof has 
swept aside counterfeit Christianities, leaving 
alone, face to face, the agnostic and the 
Catholic ; so, now the world sees that it must 
choose between infallible faith and pagan 
doubt, between thorough loyalty to the living 
Church and utter denial of all religion, be- 
tween devoted worship and hopeless wander- 
ing, between simple acceptance of the Com- 
mandments and cynical submission to destiny, 
between the law of love and the force of fate. 
To use the words of one standard-bearer of 
modern thought: ‘‘ Whoever admits the 
existence of a personal God, must logically 
be a Catholic.”’ To apply the words of 
another : we must choose between these two 
statements : ‘‘ Man is created little less than 
the Angels to become like unto God,’’ and: 
‘‘ Man is merely the improved progeny of the 
ape.’ Thus, on the one side, the agnostic 
holds pleasure to be the only object of exist- 
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ence, and pain to be a cruel penalty imposed 
by a blind necessity. On the other side, the 
Catholic holds both pain and pleasure to be 
but means to make us become, through un- 
selfishness in joy and through sympathy in 
sorrow, unto the likeness of Christ. 

Pain, to godless men, is merely a penalty 
of nature. The pagan of old who bowed 
before the thundering Jove or offered holo- 
caust to the frowning Zeus, gave some ulterior 
end and meaning to the sufferings of mortal 
men. But, the pagans of to-day, who adore 
their own pride under the name of Agnostic- 
ism and serve their own passion under the 
title of Utilitarianism, stop short at the fact 
itself. The inevitable existence of pain is a 
terrible fact for them. ‘They are forced by it 
into the doctrine of despair. Pain and 
pleasure wrestle throughout nature. Pain 
always triumphs in the end; for, all that is 
must cease to be; and life leads to death. 
There is a struggle for existence, and all 
nature is at war. All physical forces clash 
until the weaker fail and the stronger over- 
come. All living creatures owe their health- 
ful energy to the destruction which they do, 
and their beauty is born of the blood which 
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they shed. One kind preys upon another in 
such interwoven necessity of strife unto death 
that, to the mind of a modern English pagan, 
the universe appears to be ‘‘ one vast charnel- 
house.’ 

That is the dismal doctrine of atheists. 
What is the teaching of common-sense? 
This : All in nature is good, and works unto 
good. But, in material being, the qualities of 
good are contrary, and therefore their action 
is not only different, for that could not make 
them combine, but opposed so as to knit 
together, with the clasp of struggle, forces 
that must resist and be resisted in order to be 
useful. 

There is a fundamental force to be found in 
the very nature of matter. Its kind and its 
causes are too subtle and hidden to be 
grasped as yet by human science ; but its con- 
ditions and its action are set forth in the law 
of gravitation. It means, in plain English, 
that matter attracts matter. Without this 
force, the Universe could be only a chaos of 
dust, powerless, motionless, useless. With 
it, there is universal and ordered movement, 
there is the necessary preparation for all other 
material energy, and there is the primal pos- 
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sibility of life. This force it is that guides the 
paths and steadies the swiftness of the stars. 
This force it is that knits our earth into one 
solid mass. This force it is that lets the snow- 
flake gently fall, that lifts the vapour from the 
sea into white clouds of freshening rain, that 
pours the rivers back into the restless ocean, 
that gives wings to the breeze, strength to the 
rock, grace to the trembling flower, majesty 
to the stooping arches of the forest, sublimity 
to the ceaseless marshalling of Heaven's 
canopy, and gratitude to the cornfields when 
they bow their heads in silent thankfulness 
with the weight of their golden grain. But, 
this force, to work with efficacy, must be 
uniform. To work with success, it must be 
inevitable. Thus, its very greatness must 
bring hazard of violence. Its very goodness 
must bring risk of ruin. It is, then too, the 
cause of the whirling avalanche, of tempests 
that wreck the sea, of cyclones that devastate 
the earth, of winds that blight the flowers, of 
inundations that make cities desolate, and of 
pitiless hail-storms that beat to the ground the 
unreaped hopes of the husbandman. 

Yet, out of all this conflict and struggle in 
nature, lifeless or living, there comes forth 
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strength. Out of the blight there buds forth 
beauty ; out of the wreck and ruin, out of the 
havoc and death, there arises life. Out of the 
pain, there is born more than its counterpart 
pleasure ; there is brought forth the use, and 
the good, and the glory that make the earth 
fit to be the dwelling-place of man. 

Over man himself shall this law still have 
power? Must man submit to the penalty of 
pain? Yes. As far as man is material, he 
must obey the force of matter. It is the con- 
dition of his strength, his health, his very life. 
With the good he must take the chance of 
evil. A force of matter that could only work 
good would be no force at all; for, if it fol- 
low any uniform law, it must hurt the weak, 
when it would only help the strong. The 
more universal and important is its function in 
nature, the more powerful and precise must 
bea force. But, again, the greater the power 
and precision of a force that works through 
material means, the greater the certainty of 
accident to whatever falls, unprotected, 
within reach of its ruthless stroke. 

You must have often heard, as you passed 
down some quiet street, on a morning of 
spring or early summer, the clear ringing 
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sound of the workman’s trowel as he fitted the 
brick to its place in the wall. High up on the 
top of the slender scaffolding, high up in the 
fresh morning air, the man worked at his 
building; and, from above, merry as the 
carolling of a lark in the May, rings the sharp, 
sweet, bell-like sound of the steel stroke. 
Perhaps, too, a snatch of a song which he had 
learned from his father and taught to his 
boys, lightens his labour as he remembers 
how he is winning bread and happiness for his 
homes cli tats fone tcouls of Hthat 
dusty and worn rope should snap . . . if one 
shaft of that slender support should slip . . . 
if a plank should yield or his foot trip, there is 
a shout from above and a shriek from below, 
a pause of dumbstricken passers, a panic of 
upturned faces, a rattle of bricks and of 
planks, a second of horror, as the pitiless 
attraction of earth draws them to death on its 
bosom—a crash, a dust, a rush of the crowd 
round the ruin—a silence—a low, low groan 
of agony from a man that is mangled and 
crushed—a whisper of hurried voices, and, 
through the crowd, reverent with sympathy 
for pain, the man who but a moment before 
was working and singing, is carried slowly to 
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hospital. Does not pain seem a_ hard 
penalty ? 

Again, even in the laws which regulate 
social life pain must have its place. Inevit- 
ably and strongly as gravitation itself, the 
fundamental forces of human nature weld men 
into social unity. Inevitably and strongly the 
outflow of feeling, the expansion of kindli- 
ness, make men love their like. Inevitably 
and strongly, the thirst for affection, the 
yearning for sympathy, make men look for 
love. Inevitably and strongly, the practical 
advantages of joint effort and the practical 
necessity for mutual support bind men 
together as units in a moral universe. Here, 
too, there must be struggle between swaying 
instincts. Here, too, there must be the clash 
of adverse energies and the downfall of what- 
ever is unfitted to survive. It is the law of 
order amongst things that are material. 

There must be the mingling and blending 
of means towards an end. As these means 
must be varied, made up of contrary qualities, 
and working with contrary tendencies, the 
order and harmony which result are the out- 
come of conflict and the equilibrium of evenly 
balanced powers. 
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Thus, in the world of social life, if talent is 
to pierce to the top dullness must sink to the 
bottom. If character is to succeed listlessness 
must lose. If the conditions of existence are 
such as to favour some they must ruin others. 
As that baffling intangible tide of influence 
which brings on its mounting waves the 
wealth of the world, fluctuates, some are 
borne forward on the full flood of fortune, 
others are left helplessly shipwrecked on 
barren sands. As there is more energy, more 
enterprise, more practical merit, amongst 
men, so will their wealth accumulate ; and, as 
wealth grows, so will huge cities spread ; and, 
as the cities broaden out their thoroughfares, 
so will narrow lanes and squalid streets lurk 
behind them to receive the chaff and straw of 
civilisation, the lives that have been swept 
aside or broken by the machinery of the world. 

Those of you who live in the broad streets 
know little of the poverty and pain that have 
their homes in the byways. Those of you 
who pause as you pass by the window of some 
fashionable shop, to wonder at the artistic 
finish of a lady’s dress and to marvel at its 
cheapness, know little of what it has really 
cost. It may be made of finest silk or of some 
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simple yet dainty summer stuff, but its colours, 
brilliant or subdued, are chosen in delicate 
‘truth of tone and blended in tender harmony 
of shade. There is not a sweeping line in its 
fall nor a capricious curve in its fold that has 
not the grace of the undulous motion of 
Waves upon water, and the symmetry of 
statuesque stateliness. The dreams of artistic 
thought have been wrought into realities by 
artistic fingers. To its work there has been 
given a wealth of talent and of toil that is a 
wonder. What is its cost? Such progress 
has now been made, sewing machines are so 
perfect yet so quick, the women who must 
work are so clever yet so many, competition 
is so close and the struggle so sharp, that to 
the lady who buys it the dress is very cheap. 
She has paid a few pounds for it. It is very 
cheap. What has it cost the girl who made 
it?—Blood ! 

Would you know the cost of it? Come to 
a ward in the hospital.t Step gently! 


1 These particulars came under my own personal 
knowledge over forty years ago. They are quite 
accurate. Since then both prices and wages have 
increased enormously, but their relative differences 
to each other have not changed very much. (This 
note is written in 1924.) 
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Listen! Do you hear anything? A hard 
breathing that pants with an effort for air, that 
beats in quick convulsive respirations ; and, 
then, a long wild sigh and a wailing groan, 
as the pain like a knife pierces through and 
through the lungs. Poor girl! What is she? 
Only a young dressmaker dying. A few 
years ago she was a bright and beautiful girl. 
Her step was strong, her figure straight, her 
cheeks rounded and rosy, her eyes brilliant 
with the hopefulness of health and the mirth 
of innocence. She served her time at the 
dressmaking. Then, out in the morning, 
through the driving wet or the piercing cold, 
to be in at her work at eight or nine ; work- 
ing all day with bent shoulders, wearied 
frame and worn fingers; working, working, 
working, quickly, ceaselessly, drearily, work- 
ing, perhaps until ten, with maybe, a cup of 
tea to support her. Working all day, sitting 
all day, not on a chair that would give some 
rest to her aching spine (a chair is a luxury 
unknown in the workroom) but sitting all 
day on a bench, stooped down over her 
needle, or crouched over her sewing machine 
—working hand and foot, working foot and 
hand, working all the day, working all the 
28 
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week, yes, working from week’s end to 
week’s end, and in some fashionable shops, 
working all day by gaslight underground. 
Then, out in the evening, back through the 
long, long streets, through the driving wet or 
the piercing cold, back to her home. No! 
to her lodging. Her father and mother are 
dead. Her brothers, always brutal and 
generally drunk. Her sisters, married or— 
perhaps we had better not speak of them. 
She—may God bless her !—is good, and she 
is very poor. She is not strong, poor girl. 
The doctor tells her she must have plenty of 
warm clothing ; she must have plenty of good 
nourishment. The doctor, as doctors almost 
always are to the poor and suffering, is very 
kind; but the doctor does not know. He 


says ‘‘she must.’’ She smiles sadly as she 
thinks of his ‘‘must.’’ There is another 
‘‘must.’? She must pay three shillings and 


sixpence a week for her room; for she is a 
good girl living alone, and whatever happens 
she must live in a respectable house. She 
must, as she says, ‘‘ Keep up her appear- 
ance.’’? She must dress well or she cannot 
keep her place ; that means for her a crushing 
expense. If she is one of the very fortunate 
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few who are very expert and get constant em- 
ployment, she may earn ten shillings a week. 
If she is one of the many, she may sometimes 
gain from six to nine shillings a week, with 
an occasional shilling for terrible hours of 
overwork. How did she live? Live? She 
did not live; she died by degrees, and now 
at last she has come to the end. The very 
best skill of the very best doctors is devoted 
to her. The most motherly care of noble and 
warm-hearted nuns watches over her. Must 
she recover or may she die? Would it not be 
a happy thing for her to die in hospital, thus, 
with all the resources of medical talent sooth- 
ing her pain, with all the love of Sisters of 
Charity preparing her soul for Heaven? 
May she die? Look! Her face is white and 
wasted; her features worn by her weary 
struggle with want, drawn with lines of con- 
stant pain, aged with care even though she is 
only in the budding years of her womanhood. 
Her eyes are large and lustrous, with depths 
of melancholy thoughtfulness, with passing 
gleams of strange yearnings that crave for 
some high but hidden hope. Let the child 
sleep in peace, robed in her innocence, 
crowned with her patience under trial. Her 
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lot in life was very hard. A heroine unto 
death ; it is time that she should join the 
Angels. Let the child sleep ! 

What is the meaning of all this pain in the 
world? Must we stop short at the terrible 
fact and say, like the pagan cynics of the 
nineteenth century, that there must be 
amongst material beings a struggle for exist- 
ence, and that we must trust to the grinding 
laws of fate, for ‘‘ the survival of the fittest ’’ ? 
If this be all, then in truth pain is a penalty. 
This is a bewildering doctrine of despair. 
For, pain triumphs always and in all things ; 
suffering is the great function of existence ; 
life leads to strife, strife leads to failure, and 
failure leads to death. Thus, the aim of 
blind nature is destruction, and the end of 
everything is death. 

Christians! You have learned the true 
lesson of life. There is a purpose in the 
world. All things have their place in an order 
set unto them; all things, in a mysterious 
way, work out; all things, in a mysterious 
time, await the fulfilment of the plan of 
Providence. Therefore, did the Apostle, 
writing to the Roman pagans, say: “I 
account that the sufferings of this present time 
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are not worthy to be compared with the glory 
to-come that shall be revealed in us. For, 
the expectation of the creature waiteth for the 
revelation of the sons of God. For, we 
know that every creature groaneth and is in 
labour even ’till now. And not only it, but 
ourselves also, who have the first fruits of the 
Spirit, even we ourselves groan within our- 
selves, waiting for the adoption of the sons of 
God, the redemption of our body.”’ 

In the dawn of the first creation God saw 
‘that all things were good.’’ In the days of 
the full Redemption, St. Paul preached that 
‘every creature of God is good.’’ All that 
we hear or read about the existence of evil is 
merely the dust of foolish thoughts caught 
and concentrated by wandering minds into the 
mire of random words or wanton writings. 
Whatever is real is good as far as it goes ; 
and whatever is, is real. There is no evil in 
reality. Evil can only begin where reality 
stops short. In the physical universe there is 
no failure or pain that may not be better than 
pleasure or success. 

In the moral universe, indeed, there is an 
evil which cannot itself be changed to good. 
It is called sin. But, sin is no creature of 
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God. It is simply and solely the wilful want, 
in a free will, of the worth that should be 
there. The possibility of moral evil is bound 
up with the power of moral merit. If there is 
to be free choice of good, there must be, too, 
free choice of wrong. If there is force there 
is no freedom. If there were no freedom, all 
the merit, worth and beauty of the moral 
world were lost. God could coerce a soul, 
but He could not win its love ; men would be 
machines. 

Yet, even this permission of sin, though 
merely negative, is only possible to God on 
three conditions : that all the sanction of His 
moral power be set against it ; that justice in 
the end restore the wreck and react against 
the wrong which sin has brought about ; that 
out of evil, God’s wisdom draw some greater 
good, so that even the malice and deformity 
of guilt result in adding to the strength and 
splendour of the moral world. 

Not only are all things good, but “‘all 
things work together unto good.’’ There is 
a purpose in the world, and for the carrying 
out of it all things combine in ordered action. 
The Providence of God guides all things, 


through their mutual help or hindrance, 
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through their woven work or tangled clash, 
through their rival interests or common union, 
toward that great end which is His aim in the 
making of the Universe. 

In the Divine Mind Itself there is no 
change, no succession, no following out of 
principle to conclusion, no first influence of 
motive or of end upon subsequent action or 
result. God is infinite, eternal, immutable. 
Therefore, in Him, there is no order in the 
sense which this word has in creatures ; for, 
there is no order where there is only one 
absolute unity. 

But, in His creatures, God’s Wisdom 
works out an order that is complete. Each 
nature has within itself an impulse outward 
towards the gaining of its own growth in good 
or the becoming outflow of its power. All 
natures are so fitted, chosen and combined, 
that all their difference in kind and all their 
Opposition in action welds their very existence 
into one harmonious whole, and steadies their 
force into one exquisitely balanced equili- 
brium. Thus, there is order in the Universe. 

Now, order is the direction of means to one 
common end. Hence, the order of the world 
requires that all things should work together 
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for one great purpose, that each thing should, 
in its own way, degree and sphere, help 
towards some great aim, and that, therefore, 
this aim should be the end towards which all 
being and all action move. This end and aim 
must be the explanation of the existence and 
of the circumstance, of the substance and of 
the shaping, of the character and of the tone, 
of the first birth and of the final destiny of 
whatsoever is. 

The meaning of the material world is in its 
order. Its order comes from its purpose. Its 
purpose is its usefulness to man. The mean- 
ing of man is in the order of the spiritual 
world. In this order, too, there must be an 
end. But, the end of man cannot be in use, 
for use has got no inner good; nor can the 
end of man be pleasure, for pleasure cannot 
be the cause but only the result of worth. 
The end of man must be in some aim which 
can bind all moral powers together in one 
Godlike dignity, in one all-absorbing love. 

Take now, in one word, a truth which can 
teach you the cause of all order in human life, 
and the meaning of its mysteries. The end 
and aim of the Universe is Christ. 

That, from Eternity, Christ was predesti- 
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nated to become, by the union of His human 
nature with the Divine in the One Person of 
the Word, True Natural Son of God, is 
taught us by St. Paul, who, writing to the 
Komans, saith: ‘‘ Christ was predestinated 
the Son of God in power.”’ 

That we, from Eternity, have been pre- 
destinated to become, through our free accept- 
ance of such grace, adopted sons of God, is 
also taught us by St. Paul, who in the same 
place saith: ‘‘ You have not received the 
spirit of bondage again in fear, but you have 
received the spirit of adoption of sons, where- 
by we cry, Abba, Father! For the Spirit 
Himself giveth testimony to our spirit that we 
are the sons of God. And, if sons, heirs also ; 
heirs indeed of God and joint-heirs with 
Christ.’ This truth the Apostle again insists 
upon in his Epistle to the Ephesians : 
‘Blessed be the God and Father of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ. As He hath chosen us 
in Him before the foundation of the world; 
that we should be holy and unspotted in His 
sight in Charity. Who hath predestinated us 
unto the adoption of children, through Jesus 
Christ, unto Himself, according to the pur- 
pose of His will.’’ 
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Now, the state of adoption must needs have 
for type, for model, and for measure, the 
state of natural sonship. Hence, St. Paul 
declares that God ‘‘hath predestinated us to 
be made comformable to the image of His 
Son, that He might be the first-born amongst 
many brethren.’’ Wherefore, St. Augustine, 
in his book upon the predestination of the 
Saints, wrote: ‘‘ The Man Who is Christ 
Jesus, is as a most brilliant light, for that He 
doth give its actual tone and colour to our 
predestination.”’ 

Behold here the meaning of pain, and the 
explanation of its use in the plan of a kind 
Providence. God Who in a _ mysterious 
lavishness of love, “‘ did bring Himself unto 
naught, taking upon Him the form of a 
slave’’; God Who in a human heroism of 
love, did love us ‘‘ unto death, even unto the 
death of the cross,’’ God Who in a divine 
resurrection, did lift us up from death and 
sin ; this God, God’s Son, our Brother Christ 
is type and model of human life. Our kindred 
with God is measured by the truth and close- 
ness of our likeness unto Christ. This is the 
Christian’s answer to the wailings of the 
pagan world. The revelation of hope is 
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uttered in the vocation to the cross. ‘‘ We 
are sons of God,’’ exclaims St. Paul, ‘‘ yet 
so if we suffer with Him, that we may be also 
glorified with Him. The expectation of the 
creature waiteth for the revelation of the sons 
of God. For, we are saved by hope.”’ 

Behold the plan of Providence. Love leads 
to likeness. Likeness with Christ means 
pain. Thus, pain, because it makes us like to 
Him, is proof and promise of blessing. 

Two qualities combine, in varying tone and 
measure, to reproduce on earth living like- 
nesses of Christ, pain and charity. Charity is 
as the inward light and soul. Pain is as the 
outward stamp and character. Charity is 
more akin to spiritual grace; pain more 
closely allied to the consecration of the 
material shrine. Both united make the 
Christian unto the likeness of Christ. 

Wonder not, then, my brethren, that 
Providence should sanction pain. Wonder 
not; for it is written: ‘‘ The Lord will call 
to weeping and to wailing.’’ Wonder not ; 
for Jesus said: ‘“‘Call the poor, and the 
weak, and the lame.’’ Wonder not; for the 
world has been brought back to happiness as 
well as holiness by the blessing of the Cross. 
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Wonder not; for ‘‘ Many are the uses of 
adversity.” Wonder not; for since the 
Heart of Christ was pierced, pain is the path 
to Paradise. 

Do not rail, in silly thought or sinful 
speech, against the wisdom or the tenderness 
of Providence. Pain and pleasure both are 
useful in our life. But, taking human nature 
as it is, pain is of higher and more frequent 
use than pleasure. Learn then, to look upon 
pain, not with the blind eyes of the godless, 
but with the clear sight of the Christian. 
Know that pain is not a penalty brought by 
fate, but a divine pledge of hope ; not to be 
resented with rebellious writhings of despair, 
but to be accepted with patient bowing down 
of trust. Pain is not the curse of death. It 
is the blessing of the Cross. 

As the hills are made more beautiful by the 
shadows of tearful mists, as the fields are made 
more fertile by the falling of the clouds and 
by the beating of the breeze, so human 
hearts are most admirable when their love 
gleams through sorrow, and so are they most 
fruitful in kindness when wintry days and 
storms of Spring have made them better fit 
to bear seeds of sympathy. 
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Therefore, while pain that is accepted is a 
mark of kinship with Christ, pain that is 
lightened for others is a double link of love ; 
for, our help and our sympathy lessen the 
share of the sufferer, and it is always true that 
kindness brings back blessing to the kind. 
What we give to the world we lose, indeed. 
What we give to God, we gain. 

You then, my dear brethren, on whom the 
Cross of pain has been less heavily laid, forget 
not to recognise and reverence the sacredness 
of suffering. If you have less pain you must 
redeem your souls by greater kindness 
towards those poor brothers and sisters of 
Christ whom He has called to know, more 
practically than you do, the fact and the mean- 
ing of pain. 

Hasten! Hasten! brothers and sisters of 
Christ to take your share in bearing bless- 
ings ; so that, if less by pain, yet by kindness, 
you may grow more and more unto the like- 
ness of Christ. Amen. 
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PLEASURE AND PITY! 


‘““There is a time to weep, and a time to 
laugh.’’ (Ecclesiastes iii., 4.) 
On a bright summer morning, as the mail- 
boat from Holyhead is passing Howth, tour- 
ists will gather in clusters on the deck to 
contemplate from the sea the beauty of our 
Dublin Bay. Before them, from out of the 
ocean wave appear the brows of the moun- 
tains, and in the foreground the hills of 
Dalkey and Killiney are clad in light gossamer 
mists of the morning radiant with tender 
tints of the early light. The soft fresh breeze 
tempers the strong odour of the brine with a 


1 When some years ago I was invited to preach at 
Kingstown on Pentecost Sunday, the sound of the 
sea seemed to speak to my soul in alternating 
moods of the gladness of its sunny hours and of the 
terror of its stormy nights, while on my heart smote 
the contrast between the pleasure of the rich and 
healthy and the pity so sorely needed by the sick 
and poor. That scene and its sermon are still fresh 
and vivid in my mind. 
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fragrance like the breathing of flowers. As 
the majestic mail-boat bounds forward, her 
motion steadies from her struggle with the 
outward billows into a smooth swift gliding 
over the wavelets of the bay. Now you are 
quite near Kingstown. The long white 
slender arms of the piers are stretched out in 
protecting fold to shelter the ships and the 
boats that are asleep in the harbour. Further 
back are the long lines of houses that crowd 
down near the water’s brink. Above and 
beyond them, are the slopes where pleasant 
villas are scattered amid woods or gardens or 
golden gorse or grey crag. Ina moment you 
have glided past the fort. The huge ship 
seems to hold her breath while she gently yet 
accurately floats alongside the pier. You 
have reached Kingstown. Ah! how different 
in many outward ways, yet how alike in deep 
inward meaning of the human soul, are the 
mature age of big busy Kingstown and its 
infant hours when it was only a fishing-village 
on a little creek known by the name of Dun- 
leary. 

It was always a spot where such sunshine 
as can break through our clouded skies loves 
to linger. Where the land advanced between 
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two small bays there was a little creek, which 
in our time has been crossed over and con- 
cealed by the railway, and here in the old old 
days nestled a village of fishermen. The 
place was calm and clear, for all round about 
to the inland there was only the wild country ; 
nor was there anything to mar the fragrant air 
nearer than the smoke of distant Dublin. 
The spot was important, for it was then the 
only refuge for ships between Dublin and 
Wexford. Perhaps this was why a fort, or 
““dun’’ was built there in the fifth century 
by Leaghaire, King of Ireland, whence the 
place got its old name of Dunleary. While 
often the river-mist gathered, or the sea-fog 
clung round the old port of Ringsend, Dun- 
leary was bright and clear to the anxious eye 
of the sailor, so that, by degrees it became 
more and more used for the traffic of business ; 
just as its fresh breeze and sunny shore made 
it more and more attractive to the trifling of 
pleasure. Thus it gradually grew into a busy 
port and a resort for summer holidays. We 
first hear of it as a landing-place for ships of 
war under the Commonwealth. During the 
restoration, the Viceroy, the Earl of Essex, 
landed there, and from that time, while the 
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port of Ringsend was generally used by 
ordinary travellers to and from England, the 
Viceroys and other noblemen seem to have 
almost always patronised the port of Dun- 
leary. 

As commerce increased and as shipbuilding 
developed, the little haven of Dunleary was 
found to be too shallow and too small for the 
craft that sought shelter there. Wherefore in 
1755, when a grant of money had been voted 
for the purpose by the Irish Parliament, a pier 
was begun, and in twelve years finished. 
This is the small pier towards the north-west 
corner inside the present harbour. It proved, 
however, to be of little practical use, as, 
owing to its position, it was quickly choked up 
with sand. Hence, in 1815, over half a mil- 
lion was voted by Parliament for the construc- 
tion of a new harbour, and the east pier was 
begun. The granite was quarried out of the 
side of Dalkey Hill. Four sets of rails 
brought the stone down to the water’s edge, 
and so fast was the granite flung into the sea 
that the new pier grew at the rate of a hun- 
dred feet a month. It was from the end of 
the east pier that George IV in 1821 em- 
barked on his yacht when leaving Ireland. 
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But the weather was so strong that the 
yacht, which tried to creep down by the 
Wicklow coast, was buffeted back to the 
harbour, and the first signal service rendered 
by the East Pier was to save England’s 
King from shipwreck. It was then that the 
place got its new name of Kingstown; and 
now few people are aware that the crowded 
spot where the mail-packets come and go, is 
only the grown-up life which was once the 
quaint little lonely creek and hamlet where a 
few fisherfolk dwelt, and which the historians 
still call Dunleary. 

While Dunleary was growing from a vil- 
lage into a town, from a creek for fishing- 
boats into a harbour for steamers, it was also 
growing into a summer resort for holiday- 
makers. Thus as it became an important link 
in the traffic of business, so did it also become 
a charming centre for the trifling of pleasure. 
There the panting steamers come and go, 
night and morning, laden with their living 
freight of heads that ache with human care or 
hearts that beat with human passion, and 
laden also with their written freight of mes- 
sages between heads or hearts that think or 
throb in every varying phase of human emo- 
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tion throughout the eastern and the western 
worlds. As you stand on the Carlisle pier, 
and watch the large sacks of letters swiftly 
carried away from steamer to train or from 
train to steamer, can you fancy what stories 
of virtue or crime, of love or of wrath, of joy 
or of woe, of success or of despair, now pass 
unknown where once there was only the cry 
of the sea-gull or the murmur of the waters 
or the plash of the oar, as the fisherman 
brought back the harvesting of his toil on the 
ocean to his home at Dunleary ! 

In the old days of old Dublin, the great 
folk were wont to take pleasure trips to the 
fresh sea air and sunny shore of Dunleary. 
But the fishermen of Dunleary were human 
enough to do what the dwellers in pleasant 
places often do—they made travellers and 
triflers pay well for their comfort or pleasure. 
Thus, Dean Swift writes very wrathfully 
about them, because, when he had hired a 
boat to bring him to a yacht bound for Eng- 
land, the fishermen refused, when they had 
got him well out from the shore, to take him 
further unless he paid them double fare. 
Still the tide of fashion was flooding full 
towards the pleasant sunny spot by the sea. 
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About Swift’s time a local poet wrote the 
praises of Dunleary, where could be got 
“honest residents and good ale,’’ although 
he kindly warns visitors that they must bring 
with them ‘‘ such luxuries as meat or wine.’’ 
The tides of toil and traffic or of fun and 
fashion which came and went with the 
seasons, left an increasing accumulation of 
business-houses and of pleasant homes so that 
the town stretched itself out from the one long 
narrow street into roads and terraces, into 
cosy villas and broad parks, until the whole 
country round became not only the summer 
residence of the swallows of fashion but the 
permanent abode where comfort nestles in 
the pure balmy air, throughout the long 
months which elsewhere are dark and dreary 
with winter weather. Again, there is not 
merely now the wide population of those who 
live at Kingstown in humble toil or quiet 
comfort or affluent ease, but there is also still 
the rush of the holiday makers who, from 
time to time, pour in by train or tram, and 
keep still living, under modern manners and 
fresh fashions, the traditions of old Dunleary 
in its picturesque dress and merry mood. 
But, there is ‘‘a time to weep’’ as well as 
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‘a time to laugh.’’ It is not always summer 
even at Dunleary. Mid the wind and wet 
of the winter, there must come the struggle 
against sea and storm. On many and many 
a dark day of old, the fisherman’s boat was 
hurled by the black billows on to the rocks 
where the white foam savagely played with 
the remnants of wreck. Even now, when 
the granite nerve of the Dalkey rock holds 
back the hungry sea from its prey, the wild 
waves rise at times in their fury to make war 
on the lives and works of men. Where the 
pleasant little ripplets plashed in their frolic 
or danced in their mirth, there comes the 
terrible charge of the steeds of the ocean with 
the rush of their onset and the roar of their 
rage. On in long lines of death-dealing 
power, on in swift squadrons of clanging 
stroke and crashing shock, on in multitud- 
inous masses of disciplined valour and of 
uncontrollable hate, they come with white 
frontlets that gleam through the darkness, 
with dark horses that leap from the hollows ; 
they come in a frenzy of deluging uproar, in 
a convulsive surging of horror, in a delirium 
of desolation and death ; they come to die or 
to conquer, to slay the silly who are unready 
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or the serfs who cower and run, to murder 
the hapless victims who are too feeble to fight ; 
but to die, in baffled impotence of broken 
wave and shattered surf, where the science of 
man has built barriers to defy with well- 
planned strategy the treachery of the ocean, 
and to restrain its strength with granite 
grasp. 

Behold in all this the mirrored meaning of 
human life. The brightest suns have darkest 
shadows. Where wealth accumulates its 
golden store, where luxury squanders it in 
idle ease, poverty, sharp and thin and bitter, 
drives its victims into narrow lanes or huddles 
them into squalid hovels. Where pleasure 
flouts all care with reckless mirth, or rests upon 
the bed of roses which some strange caprice 
of luck has weeded of its thorns, pain creeps 
stealthily after to stab the laggard or poison 
the heedless or maim the noble-minded or 
sicken unto sore agony the generous and 
the good. For, pain is often impartial. 
It sometimes strikes at random, but it often 
takes as its victims the highest as well as 
the humblest, the best as well as the worst 
of men. Thus, the busy part of Kingstown, 
the halting place on the highway of the ocean, 
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the pleasant place of summer rest, is often 
devastated by the ills of life and deluged by 
waters of wintry woe. ‘‘ There is a time to 
weep, as well as a time to laugh.’” Human 
wretchedness and human sorrow have their 
haunts side by side with the pleasure and 
wealth that dwell in old Dunleary. Where- 
fore, as its harbour was built in order to 
shelter its ships from the storms of the sea, 
so, too, in order to save its suffering poor 
from shipwreck of life, Christian hearts of 
kindness and consecrated heroines of mercy 
have founded its hospital. 

The hospital came long after the harbour. 
It was founded by the energetic zeal of the 
Parish Priest, afterwards Cardinal MacCabe, 
in 1874. Built where the sick breathe the 
purest air and where the convalescent can 
enjoy the cheering influence of a most exqui- 
site view, it is a monument of free and frank 
generosity. No grant, no fund, supplies its 
needs. The means which fulfil its wants are 
gathered only from the unbidden offerings of 
kind Christians nor are the services paid for 
which the sisters lavish on the sick poor. 
Whereas in many other hospitals which 
appeal with piteous groan for public aid, the 
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poor in the common wards are still severely 
taxed, in Saint Michael’s of Kingstown the 
poor are never forced to pay. 

Now, nothing can compensate one for the 
loss of health. Not the softest cushion ever 
filled with down and clad in silk can soothe the 
throbbing brow. Not the richest carpet upon 
which the foot falls silently can alleviate the 
spasms of an aching bone ; nor can the tender- 
est couch dull with sleep the sharp stinging 
agony of an amputated limb. No dainty dish 
can tempt the feverstricken; nor can the 
prettiest dress that gold can buy comfort or 
strengthen the body that is diseased. 
Poverty, hardship, tribulation, can be faced 
with hardy resolution by the healthy, and 
borne in comparative happiness. But sick- 
ness renders almost useless the gold of the 
wealthy or the wisdom of the wise. Still, 
however, when the poor are sick, unless they 
are helped by the wealthy and by the wise, 
they must drift before the tide of misfortune 
to be cast in broken wreck upon life’s shore. 

When you wake in the winter night to hear 
the dismal, dreary sound of the fog-horn, 
when through the dark, clammy air there is 
borne from the distance to your ear in a tone 
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of unutterable anguish the sullen boom of the 
guns from the Kish, like a warning of war 
from the ocean ; or the wild, weird, prolonged 
shriek each minute of each hour from the 
Baily, like the despairing appeal of souls that 
are drowning in shipwreck at sea; or the 
answering bell from the Kingstown Pier that 
tolls its sad dirge like the knell of living 
horror over the grave of murdered men; or 
the piercing scream of the first shrill siren-cry 
from the Poolbeg, like the wailing of father- 
less children, with its second deeper note like 
the lament of sonless mothers or widowed 
wives ; think of the sailor in his struggle with 
death for the spoils of the deep, think of the 
sufferers in peril of shipwreck of life who may 
still, perchance, be saved by the watchful 
devotedness of the Nuns in the hospital. Oh, 
while your head rests cosily upon the pillow, 
while your limbs are stretched in healthful 
repose, think of the torture at that very 
moment of many a human brain racked with 
fierce agony, of many a human body burning 
in the fire of fever or writhing in paroxysms 
of pain or stiffening into the chill rigour of a 
corpse. Think of it, while the mournful, 
monotonous blasts of the fog-horns, like the 
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shrill ceaseless outcries of the sorrows of men, 
remind you how much misery there is around 
you while you comfortably rest in your home, 
how much wretchedness, how much woe. 
Think, too, of your duty and of your voca- 
tion. We are knit by the fibres of nature, we 
are tied by the cords of Adam, into one 
brotherhood of men, where member should 
help member, where the head should think 
for the hand, where the hand should work for 
the head; where the hand and the head, 
where the whole life, should be warmed and 
cheered with blood and love by the heart. 
Yet more: not only are we bounden by 
Nature’s strictest law into a brotherhood of 
true human kindness towards those who are 
suffering brothers of our human blood, but by 
Christ we have been called unto a love for 
others that is like His own—a love that out- 
strips duty by generosity, that changes pity 
into sympathy, that transfigures mercy into 
tenderness ; a love that is like His own re- 
deeming love, a love that loves them to the 
end, to the end of life, to the end of love. 
May, then, the Holy Spirit of Light and 
Love to whom we to-day do honour upon 
our altars, bless your lives with light and 
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love ; with a light that shall brighten your 
days with sunshine, with a love that shall 
sweeten your homes with happiness ; with a 
light, also, that shall show you the glory of 
being generous towards the poor, and with a 
love that shall embalm your hearts with the 
comfort of being kind to the sick. Amen. 
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THE VICTORY OF LOVE OVER SIN ; 
CHRIST AND THE MAGDALEN. 


““T am the Good Shepherd.’’ (St. John, c. x., 
Ve 2i:) 


HOweEVER sincere a soul may be in whole- 
hearted devotedness to Christ, however firm 
in faith, it yet may fail to see some simple 
meaning of the truth it believes, it may fail 
to echo its thrilling answer to some strong 
motive which yet vibrates through every 
accent of the revelation of the Word. There 
may be no flaw in doctrine, but at most, 
feebleness of sight. There may be failing, 
but no fault. It is not a question of accuracy 
of understanding, nor of fixedness of assent ; 
but of an appreciation which although subtle 
to reasoning is simple to instinct; and of a 
feeling which is not engrafted by argument, 
but born of sympathy ; a kind of knowledge 
and of emotion more difficult to the 
Theologian than to the child. 
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The central point on which this strange 
phase of unconscious contradiction becomes 
evident is the central truth of Christianity, 
the Incarnation of the Son of God. That 
““the Word was made Flesh and dwelt 
amongst us,’’ no Christian doubts. 

Yet, to some even learned and holy men, 
the Manhood of the Christ is, practically, not 
merely a mystery ; itis a myth. They accept 
His truth ; they recognise His power; they 
adore His majesty; they trust in His 
providence. But, that God has human flesh 
and blood ; that He thinks with human brain ; 
and thrills with human sympathy ; this they 
will indeed reverently admit; but it never 
comes home to them. Yea, even when they 
speak of His Sacred Heart, He is always in 
their eyes the uncompromising Master, the 
jealous Lord, the impartial critic of their 
actions, the inexorable Judge of their mis- 
deeds. They fail to understand, they fail to 
feel, that He is their friend, more near than 
brother, more dear than sister, more faithful 
than father, more fond than mother. 

To the Christian who is childlike it will , 
seem only natural that Our Lord should love 
the flowers and the birds, that the truths He 
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taught should be clothed in colours caught 
from the lovely land in which He lived, and 
that His messages to human hearts should 
thrill with a purity of passion and a poetry of 
pathos only possible when the strongest 
chords of deepest feelings are touched by a 
tenderness simple as nature yet divine as 
God. 

Thus, the lilies that met Him along the 
wayside or filled the fields with bright red 
splendour, the raven that watched Him from 
above or the fox that peered out from its 
burrow, the simple sparrow that chirped near 
or the eagle circling in the distance, the 
patient plough, the quiet sheepfold, the vine- 
yard rich with ruby treasure, the boat laden 
with dripping spoil of the deep, the sunrise 
which He had seen in its calm triumph or in 
its sullen threat, breaking from beyond the 
eastern plain, or the sunset in the Mediter- 
ranean which He had gazed upon from the 
hills round Nazareth as it transfigured the 
clouds to gold or scarlet and dyed the waters 
with crimson blood until at last it faded into 
a pale green sky and purple sea ; these out- 
ward scenes of His childhood, youth, man- 
hood, won to sympathy of feeling and of fancy 
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the human expression of the Word that is 
Eternal. 

Wonder not, then, that when Christ pro- 
claimed His Kingship His _ proclamation 
should be made in a metaphor clear as it is 
emphatic, simple as it is sublime, poetic as it 
is logical, beautiful as a dream yet tangible as 
a tact, 

Out amongst the meadows, far from noisy 
street or striving traffic, the people gathered 
round Our Lord. As they stood or sat on 
the long green grasses, wild flowers clustered 
at their feet, the soft kind breeze of early 
summer brought them the freshness of the 
fields and the fragrance of the garden, while 
from the cloudless heights of untroubled blue 
came the glory and gladness of the sunshine. 

He was telling them of His eagerness to 
lead them to the land of plenty and of peace, 
of His watchfulness lest harm befall them, of 
His ceaseless care that forgets no need, of 
His knowledge of them and intimate appre- 
ciation of their various characters, of His 
personal friendship for each child of His 
Heart, of His boundless benevolence towards 
all, of His devotedness unto death. 

While He is speaking the silence of deep 
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emotion stills the faintest whisper of the 
crowd. But, from afar where the flock is 
slowly straying through the pastures, the 
breeze bears the voice of the shepherd as he 
calls each sheep by its name, and their bleat- 
ing answer is heard as they follow the voice 
that they know so well. The whole scene is 
eloquent with truth. One word alone is 
wanting in its revelation. That word is born 
within the heart of Christ and flutters forth 
from His Lips : ‘‘ 1am the Good Shepherd.”’ 

That was the proclamation of His King- 
ship. Afterwards came the story of His con- 
quest. A King who rules by kindness, whose 
law is love, who does not drive by fear nor 
drag by force, but who draws by affection, 
whose characteristics are pity for the poor, 
sympathy for the sad, helpfulness for the 
suffering, fondness for the child, and mercy 
for the fallen, whose weapons against His foes 
are not of cold cruel steel but of warm throb- 
bing tenderness, whose restraint is not of 
chained hand or fettered foot but of beloved 
bonds that hold the heart—of what kind shall 
His conquest be? Listen. 

At Capharnaum, Our Lord, in recompense 
of the centurion’s straightforward soldierlike 
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faith and humility, had just wrought the 
wonder of healing, by His mere command 
and at a distance, the sick servant. The 


words of the centurion, ‘‘ Lord, I am not 
worthy that Thou shouldst enter under my 
roof,’’ kept echoing within men’s minds 


while the tale was widely told; words which 
still ever and always echo within the Christ- 
ian’s ear and soul, when he welcomes to his 
heart Our Eucharistic King. 

Leaving the fishing village by the lake 
shore, Our Lord next day in the early morn- 
ing turned His steps towards the southern 
hills. Through the hot and dusty day, He 
walked more than twenty miles, arriving in 
the afternoon at the first slopes of the hills 
where stood the beautiful city of Naim, 
whence at the moment a funeral procession 
was slowly wending forth its way. But the 
wondering mourners paused in their loud 
lament, and the pall-bearers in astonishment 
stood still when Jesus the Lord of life barred 
the passage of the dead. The tears of the 
desolate mother touched deep chords of sacred 
memories and fond affection within the Heart 
of Mary’s Son. ‘‘ Weep not,’’ He said to | 
the mother ; then, with quick stride, confront- 
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ing the dead, He called: ‘‘ Young man, I 
say to thee, arise!’’ Whereat he that had 
been dead arose, and Jesus gave him back to 
his mother. 

Later, the messengers of St. John the 
Baptist came, to ask Jesus if He were the 
Messiah. Christ answered not by argument 
of word but by the eloquence of His works of 
mercy. ‘‘ The blind see; the deaf hear ; the 
lame walk ; the leper is cleansed; the dead 
arise ; the Gospel is preached to the poor.”’ 
It was the proof foretold by the prophet. 

When the disciples of John had left, Our 
Lord spoke His praise of the Baptist. But, 
with it also came His fierce denunciation of 
the Pharisees. ‘‘ Generations of vipers,’’ 
that secretly sting, and that slay with poison ;_ 
‘‘whitened sepulchres,’’ men “‘ veneered } 
with sanctimonious theory,’’ but, underneath, 
full of creeping sin and rottenness of the , 
tomb—it is the story of false ascetics unto the | 
end of time; the type of the respectable sin- 
ner, demure, sedate, affected, pretentious, 
severe, stern, callous, heartless, scorning the 
humble penitent, sneering at our most merci- 
ful Redeemer. Bah! The Pharisee is not 
dead, only disguised. He has changed his 
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clothes. He now struts about as a profes- 
sional saint, too pious to have pity ; too pure, 
forsooth, to weep over the wanderer. Bah! 
Heartless holiness is not born of Heaven. It 
is bred of Hell. The modern Pharisee, how- 
ever respectable a gentleman or lady, would 
still, like his brother of old, stone the Mag- 
dalen and crucify the Christ. 

The fame of all this travelled fast and far. 
It had gone before Our Lord. He had been 
at Magdala, a pretty and fashionable and sin- 
ful spot by the waters of the inland sea. 
There the theme of Our Lord’s discourse 
was not of anger nor of reproach, but of 
gentleness and of mercy. ‘‘Come to Me,”’ 
He cried, “‘all ye that labour and are heavy 
burthened and I will refresh you!”’ 

‘“Come to Me.’’ The words went not forth 
in vain. To many and many a weary soul 
they have brought new strength. They have 
softened the tears of the sad. They have sent 
a dawn of hope through the gloom of despair. 
They have whispered a divine comfort to the 
broken-hearted ; and upon the poor sinner 
they have let fall a tear pure as a child’s 
prayer, soft as a mother’s sigh, omnipotent 
as God. 
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One heard those words. Oh, she was so 
weary! Heavily, heavily weighed upon her 
the burthen of her miserable guilt. 

Young and very beautiful, she had accord- 
ing to an old tradition been married to an old, 
hard, rich man of the law. Unsympathetic 
and jealous, he kept her as a prisoner, lock- 
ing her up at home when he went abroad. 
The wild, wayward spirit of the hot, proud 
Jewish girl would not brook this treatment. 
No bar could bind her will, nor lock safeguard 
her love. In reckless impetuosity, she 
escaped, and rushed with mad wantonnness 
into appalling extravagance of vice. She 
became a very demon, her heart the home of 
seven evil spirits, until the sad, notorious tale 
was everywhere told of the beautiful but 
wicked Mary of Magdala, and she was known 
as the Magdalene. 

But, she has now tasted the bitter ashes of 
) Dead Sea fruit. She has learned the mockery 
of love that is bought and sold, the shame of a 
woman’s degradation, the utter selfishness of 
sin which looks for pleasure that breaks the 
heart. She has felt all this mass of foul 
deeds done, of loathsome service rendered, of 
abominable slavery submitted to, until her 
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very soul seems crushed, stifled, tortured 
under the horrible load. Weary unto death, 
her spirit trampled on, her heart quivering 
with anger, shame, disappointment, remorse, 
horror, agony, despair; there is even now 
breathed within her soul a strange sweet 
whisper. ‘‘Come to Me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy burthened,’’ ‘‘ Come to Me.’’ 
To Him! Oh, no! no! no! She dare not! 
He the innocent, the all pure, the sinless One, 
and ishe! 3... « O: iGod!’ no) Jshe. canner! 
Yet, again, the whisper, ‘‘Come to Me all 
ye that labour and are heavy burthened.’’ 
Oh, this load, this weight of guilt, this heavy, 
heavy burthen of her sin! Stay ! She remem- 
bers now the centurion’s words: ‘‘ Lord! I 
am not worthy!’’ Yes, she can say that. 
‘“Lord, I am not worthy! Lord, I am not 
worthy! Lord, I am not worthy !”’ 

Then, that other word He spoke : ‘‘ Weep 
not!’’ Ah, if only she could weep, her tears 
might fall in such sad silent eloquence of grief, 
in such stream of pleading piteous sorrow, in 
such salt flood of swollen anguish, that should 
they meet the gentle glance of this most merci- 
ful Master, they might, perchance, touch His 
heart. Might He not then pity even Mary 
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of Magdala? Oh! might He not raise to life 


again the dead innocence of her maidenhood, 
and give it back to her heart? Might He not 
bid her weep no more? He is no Pharisee, 
no heartless ascetic. What tender proofs had 
He not given to the Baptist, proofs foretold 
by the Prophet, proofs true in eloquent fact, 
proofs of a mercy wide as the world’s woe 
and ceaseless as the world’s sin! He is no 
Pharisee, no haughty hypocrite. What dread 
judgment had He not passed upon their 
pride! Nay! He welcomes the weary. He 
seeks the sinner. He has come to Magdala. 
He is the King. He has come to conquer. 
He is the Good Shepherd. He will bring 
back the lost one to His love. 

Silence fell upon all within the supper- 
room when at the entrance the well-known 
sinner stood. A moment of painful suspense, 
as, no longer bold and defiant as had been her 
wont, but conscious of her degradation and 
quivering with terror, she totters forward 
through the crowd of guests. A hot red 
blush, so long unknown to that fair face, 
flushes her cheek with crimson deep-dyed as 
her sin, then fades to pallor cold as death, 
when, from where she passes, the Pharisees 
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pluck their robes away lest, forsooth, her touch 
should contaminate their pious souls. At last 
she comes to where the Master reclines, as 
was their Jewish custom, and falling on her 
knees, she hides her face, her sin, her shame, 
her remorse, at His feet. Silently her big 
tears fall in quick soft shower upon those feet 
of the Good Shepherd, washing from them 
the dust of His weary search for her soul. 
But, she thinks her very tears must soil such 
innocence. Wherefore with the long silken 
goldlike tresses of her hair that had been 
the glory of her guilt, she wipes away from 
those pure feet the raindrops of her clouded 
soul. 

Still she weeps, and still He stirs not, nor 
thrusts her from Him, nor rejects the mute 
appeal of her tears. Nay! He defends her 
against the Pharisee, and turning towards her 
with eyes full of divine gentleness and with 
accents full of human compassion, speaks 
those words which, for ever and for ever, echo 
like sweet music within the heart of the 
Magdalen: ‘Thy sins are forgiven thee. 
Go in peace. Sin no more.’’ 

Another scene : Three days after the death 
of Lazarus, Jesus went to Bethany. On His 
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way He was met by Mary that had been a 
sinner. “‘ Lord,’’ she cried, in a passionate 
outburst of grief, reproaching Him, “‘ if 
Thou hadst been here, my brother had not 
died.’’ And she weeps, and all the crowd 
weeps, and Jesus, groaning within Himself, 
asks, ‘“‘ where have ye laid him?’’ They 
answer: ‘‘Come and see: And _ Jesus 
wept.”’ The tears of the Magdalen had 
touched to tears the human Heart of God. 
The modern Magdalen has a story so sad 
in its misfortune, so irreparable in its loss, so 
weird in its wickedness, so loathsome in its 
depravity, so wanton in its shame, so isolated 
in its loneliness, so dark in its despair, that 
no one else can know its bitterness but the 
demon who damns her or the God who for- 
gives. The victim in most cases, of a treach- 
ery more mean, more foul, more deadly, than 
that of thief or of assassin—oh, cruel, cruel, 
cowardly murderer of innocence, what hell is 
deep enough for thee?—the poor girl is 
spurned like the gutter of the street or 
shunned like the filth of the garret. No more 
may dream of peace soothe her repose. No 
more may balm of sympathy comfort her 
waking hours. Peace and sympathy are 
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buried in the grave of her dead innocence ; 
and the ghost of her lost womanhood haunts 
her with horror, horror of shame and horror 
of sin, horror of sorrow and horror of strife, 
horror of ghastly revel and horror of ghastly 
remorse, horror of death, horror of damna- 
tion. Whither can she turn? The good fly 
from her; she is an outcast. The wicked 
forge her fetters; she is a slave. No pure 
hand will touch her. No pure lips will speak 
to her. No pure eyes will look upon her. 
No pure heart can love her. Those midst 
whom she dwells, with brutal and unblushing 
selfishness, trade on her misery, seize upon 
her sad wage, or, when she has no wage, 
fling her out back into the street. Oh, the 
loneliness of such a life! You, brethren, in 
your sorrow, can speak to a friend, or you 
can hide yourself away in your home, or you 
can pray in the chapel, or you can weep before 
your Crucifix and wait for death. But she has 
no friend, no home, no hope here, no heaven 
hereafter. In life, in death, now and for 
ever, she is alone. She is very weary, for 
‘‘she has wearied herself in the ways of ini- 
quity ; she has walked rugged paths.’’ The 
burthen of her life presses upon her heavily, 
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oh, so heavily, and she is alone. Does she 
ever hear that whisper : ‘‘ Come to Me all ye 
that labour and are heavy burthened and I 
will refresh you.’’ Where is the Good 
Shepherd ? 

Providence forsees and guides, with infinite 
accuracy, the path we tread in life; but, in 
the actual setting of each several step, God 
works out His own wise ways by means of 
human help or human hindrance. Thus the 
fulfilling of Christ’s kind wish in our regard 
depends not only on our own acceptance or 
rejection of His love ; but also and much upon 
the aid of others. In that brotherhood which 
is Christ’s mystic Body, His spiritual Spouse, 
the temple of His truth, the home of His 
human friendship and the shrine of His un- 
created love, each member lives with mutual 
influence, each power acts with mutual sup- 
port, each feeling throbs with mutual sym- 
pathy. 

Hence the Good Shepherd sets the lost 
sheep upon your shoulder, and heals its 
wounds with your human hand, and welcomes 
its return with your human heart. Each, in 
our different way, we must work out the 


redeeming love of the Good Shepherd. The 
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Priest washes from the Magdalen’s soul the 
scarlet plague-spots of her guilt. The sister- 
spouses of the Lamb, white-robed like lilies, 
innocent as angels, welcome to the purity of 
their home, and to the kindness of their heart, 
‘“her that was lost and is found, that was 
dead and is come to life again.’”’ You, 
brethren of Jesus Christ, must give to Him 
the material ways and means of His work. 
Ah, do not speak foolish words of worldly 
wisdom. Cannot they work, you say, as 
other women work? Cannot their laundry 
win its fair wage in fair competition? 
Competition! Let me tell you what that 
means. 

Some years ago I went on urgent business 
to see a nun in a Magdalen Home; not this 
home in Cork, but one far, far away. On 
reaching the door I found a girl waiting 
there. Had she knocked? I asked. She 
answered, ‘‘Yes, Father,’’ and looked timidly 
at me. A face very beautiful, but pale and 
thin, shadowed over by strange silent gloom ; 
the large wide eyes, moist still with fresh tear- 
drops and eloquent with unutterable yearn- 
ing as though there were a thirst within her 
very soul. She seemed a child in deep 
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trouble, a friend perhaps come for comfort to 
the Sisters. The door opened, and quite 
preoccupied with my own business, I entered. 

Some time after, I asked one of the Sisters 
who the young lady was whom I had met and 
who seemed in much grief. ‘‘ A Magdalen,”’ 
she said. ‘‘What?’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘so young, 
so fair, and so sad! She is here now of 


course?’’ ‘‘No,’’ the Sister answered. 
““How so?’”’ ITasked. ‘‘ She was not admit- 
ted: — Why?” ‘She. was: not strong 


enough for the laundry work, and if we took 
girls like her, the Home could not pay its 
ieee Vearidesne isioonet 2), Yes.2’ 

She had gone back. Oh! God! back to 
sin, back to misery, back to shame, back to 
horror, back to despair, back to death, back 
to damnation ! 

Oh! Brethren! Brethren! I cannot reason 
with you more. I do not bid you remember 
how the Good Shepherd left the ninety-nine 
that were safe to seek the one that was lost, 
nor how the angels in heaven rejoice over the 
coming back of one sinner more than over the 
ninety-nine that are just, nor how, as St. 
Bernard feelingly suggests, a mother loves her 
poor little cripple child more than the others 
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who are hale and strong. I appeal from 
arguments that coldly convince the mind to 
motives that elevate the soul. I appeal from 
the brain to what is wiser, better, nobler—to 
the heart. Nay! I speak not now to per- 
suade or move you. I only bid you look upon 
the tears of Christ. 

Behold the Christ, and, at His feet, the 
Magdalen. She cowers there, weeping. He 
looks at her. He looks at you. Behold that 
face! Never was face of man so beautiful ; 
never face so thrilling in its pity ; never face so 
touching in its tenderness; never face so 
gentle ; never face so sad. Behold that face 
now bathed in tears. Watch each tear as it 
forms in cloud of softened mist within His 
eyes, wells through His lashes, and then with 
quick bound flows down His cheek and falls 
into the dust. O happy, happy dust to 
receive the tear of God. Oh, if only my 
heart were the clay on which should fall such 
blessed dew of heaven, surely, surely, it 
would soften until it too would mingle its tears 
with the tears of Christ. O God, Who art 
Man, that Thou mightest weep with me; O 
Man Who art God that I might weep with 
Thee ; O God! O Man! most well beloved 
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Christ! most kind and gentle Shepherd ! 


weep no more ; but let us weep until our tears 
bring Thy Mercy to our hearts, and we win 
back for Thee the poor lost wanderers of Thy 
fold. Amen. 
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THE FRIENDSHIP OF CHRIST: “‘I KNOW 
MINE.”’ 


‘*T know Mine and Mine know Me.”’ (John, c. 
10,_V::14.) 
Let your thought travel back across the 
centuries, across the seas, to rest upon a spot 
amongst the meadows at the moment when 
our Lord is speaking to the multitude which 
had gathered round Him to listen to His 
word. It is the second year of His public 
life, and the springtide is merging into early 
summer. As the people stand or sit amid the 
long green grasses wild flowers cluster at their 
feet while tall white and red lilies peep out 
through the budding branches of the bushes 
or bow their graceful heads over the pleasant 
paths. The sky is blue with the light clear 
tone of April and far up in its high distances 
are seen reposing dreamlike forms of silver 
cloud. The balmy air has lost the chill of 
winter but has not yet caught the hot fierce 
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fever of the summer months. The gentle 
breeze is playing with the foliage of the wood 
and its breath is fresh with the song of birds 
and the fragrance of the fields. As Christ is 
speaking to the crowd, the voice of the 
Shepherd is heard from the neighbouring 
slope as he calls each sheep by its name, and 
their bleating answer re-echoes over the 
meadows as they follow the call they know so 
well. The whole scene is eloquent with 
mysterious truth and with endearing emotion. 
The meaning of its inspiration is revealed in 
the word of Christ: ‘‘I am the Good 
Shepherd ’’ ; and He adds; ‘“‘I know Mine 
and Mine know Me.”’’ 

We will meditate upon the Good Shep- 
herd’s message to you, and upon your answer 
to the Good Shepherd. 

el eknow stiine,) -He says. =Yeo!--He 
knows you clearly, accurately, absolutely ; 
for, Heis God. That divine, eternal, all-per- 
vading, all-penetrating gaze is fixed forever 
upon you with the clearness of uttermost 
comprehension, with the scrutiny of infinite 
analysis, with the vision of infallible wisdom, 
with the judgment of inevitable justice. 
Where the knowledge of your dearest and 
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most intimate friend grows faint and blank, 
where your own knowledge of your own self 
grows dim and dark, God’s knowledge of you 
unravels the furthermost and feeblest thread 
hid within the recesses of your thought or 
folded within the tangle of your fancy, and 
follows every wandering whim or bewildering 
caprice of impulse and every tortuous secret 
of elusive desire that lurks within the deepest 
hiding-places of your soul 

Christ knows you as He is Man. His 
human intelligence is divinely lifted up to 
such height and breadth of understanding as 
far surpass that of all the Angelic Choirs. 
To His mind are made open all the secrets 
both of Nature and of Grace to which reason 
could reach or to which revelation could 
stoop. As He is the Messiah, the Mediator, 
the Redeemer, as He is to be the Judge of all 
the human race, so to Him was given an inti- 
mate and thorough knoweldge of each and all 
those human souls who were destined to 
become the brothers of His Blood, the child- 
ren of His Church, the beloved friends of His 
Eternal Home. To this was added the teach- 
ing of His own human experience. Within 
His Mother’s arms He learned the meaning 
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of a Mother’s love. Throughout His child- 
hood, boyhood, manhood, each day taught 
Him new lessons of human fancy and human 
feeling. He felt the tenderness of a tear and 
the wound of ingratitude, the thrill of sym- 
pathy and the stab of treachery, the yearning 
of friendship and the humiliation of insult. 
Thus, from the highest pinnacle of human 
wisdom to the lowest depth of human trial, 
His human mind has learned to know each 
single child of Paradise Lost. 

You understand that He knows you as He 
is God and as He is man. Do you under- 
stand how He knows you as He is your Good 
Shepherd? All that knowledge of His infi- 
nite Godhead and all that knowledge of His 
human intelligence are indeed absolutely true ; 
but in the actual appreciation and decision of 
His final judgment upon you, they are 
touched and toned, softened and sweetened, 
embalmed and beautified, by the knowledge 
of His Heart. You know what difference 
there is between the judgment of an impartial 
stranger and the judgment of a sympathetic 
friend, between the verdict of an accurate 
judge and the verdict of an enthusiastic 
favourite. The Good Shepherd knows you, 
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as He is your friend and as you are His 
favourite. He clearly sees each known fault 
and each unconscious failing ; but He judges 
them, not with cold contempt, but with warm 
pity. He sees them clearly, but He looks 
upon them lovingly. Christ loves all men. 
He gave His life, His blood, His love to 
each. But His great Heart is so great by its 
divine union with the infinite charity of God 
that it goes forth with all its force and with all 
its fondness, with all its wealth and with all 
its warmth, in direct, immediate, personal 
friendship for each, as though there were none 
other whom He loved. He loves you for the 
sake of your own self. 

It is this personal friendship of the Good 
Shepherd for your own self that decides His 
opinion of you. He knows how to excuse 
many of your faults because He knows that 
your thought was not quite clear or that your 
will was not quite free. He knows that most 
of your worst faults are faults of weakness, 
not faults of malice, and He is always kind 
and merciful towards the weak. Even when 
there is malice, He knows it is most often the 
result of mistake or misconception. He 
knows your good qualities in all their bright- 
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ness and in all their worth. He knows that 
as beneath the material clay, which is the 
mere outer garment of your better nature, 
there is the strength and splendour of your 
spiritual soul ; so, beneath the mortal shell of 
faults and failings, which is the sickly ex- 
crescence of your human frailty, there is the 
beauty and robustness of your own true self. 

That dull, blurred likeness of yourself, 
which—alas !—you are in fact, is the only 
image of you which meets the eyes of others 
or your own. But, through that likeness your 
Good Shepherd looks upon the mirrored like- 
ness of Himself, which you were in the ideal 
of His eternal Thought, which He is patiently, 
gently, lovingly, evolving, fashioning, per- 
fecting during your pilgrimage, and which He 
will realise in exquisite completeness and 
rapturous radiance when He brings you to 
His eternal Home. Even in spite of the sad 
caricature of yourself which perhaps you now 
are, He knows and loves the true self which 
you will yet be. In mute amazement you 
would pause and wonder did you but know the 
good opinion which your Good Shepherd has 
of you. Do you know the Good Shepherd? 

Watch Him when in the dawn He has 
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missed the foolish wanderer. Watch! His 
swift Feet brush the morning dew from the 
grasses of the field. His eager Eyes scan the 
hedge and the brushwood to catch trace of wool 
on their brambles. On, over the fields, over 
the roads and the by-ways, over the stony 
waste, over the rugged hill, on, down to the 
sharp shelving brink of the torrent, down mid 
the loosened clay and slipping stones, down 
through the briars that rend His robe and 
tear His Hands and His Feet, down through 
the mud and the foaming water and the 
angry rocks, up through the clay and the 
stones, up through the brambles and thorns 
where He sees shreds of wool and tracks of 
footsteps, on and up over the slope, till He 
finds the lost sheep. Panting, bruised, ex- 
hausted, it struggles to rise and escape, but it 
staggers and falls, lying panting, bruised, 
helpless, frightened, at His feet. Does the 
Good Shepherd beat the poor wanderer? 
Does He chide it? No! Watch! Gently 
the tall majestic figure stoops. Gently the 
great, strong arms are entwined around the 
mud-stained blood-stained helpless weight. 
Gently, but with effort, He lifts it upon His 
shoulder. Gently, but slowly now, for He is 
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weary, He bears His beloved burden back, 
back down through the clay and the stones, 
through the brambles and briars, through the 
mud, the rocks and the water, up, but very 
slowly now, for the treasure He bears, though 
precious, is heavy. Up He climbs over the 
brow of the hill, down through the waste, on 
through the pasture and fields, until draggled 
with wet, torn with thorns, mud-stained, 
blood-stained, panting with exhaustion, big 
drops of perspiration mingling with the big 
tears of joy on His Face, His Face trans- 
figured with a radiance of rapture such as the 
angels had never known for joy that the 
ninety-nine sheep were safe, the Good 
Shepherd stands. He has brought home His 
poor foolish lost sheep. Do you really know 
your own Good Shepherd ? 

Meditate upon your answer to the Good 
Shepherd. Remember the while that as there 
are ties of kinship and bonds of blood which 
join human lives together in a close and 
beloved brotherhood of head to know and 
heart to love and hand to help; so, Christ, 
with supernatural charm and_ supernatural 
clasp, draws the mystic members of His 
spiritual home, which is His flock, to a most 
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intimate and a most dear interchange of 
mutual boon and mutual blessing in a divine 
communion of souls. In this mysterious 
membership of Christ we are all one with 
Christ and one in Him and therefore one with 
each other. Wherefore, it is a most sacred 
and cherished privilege to share His aims, to 
unite with Him in His Love, and to be one 
with Him in His Work. Therefore has He 
been pleased to ask us to take His place when 
and where, in the actual providence of His 
Eternal Father, He cannot come Himself. 
Christ, in His visible human Presence, has 
passed away from earth. He wants you to 
take His place. You are to be, for Him, 
and in His stead, the Good Shepherd. Like 
Him, with Him, you are to say: “‘I know 
Mine and Mine know Me.’’ You have the 
power and the vocation of the love of Christ. 

‘“T known Mine.’’ As the sun’s heat 
draws light vapours to the sky from out the 
salt, wide waste of waters in the Southern 
seas, and sends them abroad on the breeze, 
until, reaching the colder climate of the 
North, they become chilled into dark, sad 
clouds of teardrops that fall in sympathy 
earthward, to weep in freshening rain over 
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bleak mountains; whence, in comforting 
streams, they ripple on clearly and sparkle 
brightly and flow happily downward, with 
ever-gathering strength and volume, with 
ever-growing usefulness in bringing forth of 
fruit and flower, with ever-broadening and 
wide-spreading wavelets bearing fertility to 
thirsty places, flinging onward rushing energy 
to whirl the workwheel, cheering all nature, 
with winsome and wonderful beauty, with the 
music of sound and of motion, brightening the 
vales and the woods with gleamings or flash- 
ings of sunlight, in a course that is constant in 
aim while winding in way ; so, kindness, the 
sun-warmth of love, hath power to gather 
heavenwards from out of the bitter and wrath- 
ful ocean of man’s fallen nature, pure, sweet, 
tender, ethereal sources of good, which, in 
gentle dew and tear-clouds of merciful sym- 
pathy shall fall in life-giving showers, where, 
but for this power, men’s souls would remain 
like a land where the hot dust is whirled 
abroad in baffled and sterile commotion, or 
like a silent desert of rock in the grasp of a 
barren sea. 

‘* Mine know Me.’’ Yes! Yes! Yes! I 
do know your magnanimous pity. I do know 
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your compassionate stooping of tenderness. 
But are you hoarding it all up within your own 
heart. Let it loose! Let it loose! Oh! 
human good shepherd pour out all the torrent- 
tide of your affectionate emotion, of your 
eager panting resolution to be kind. Be kind 
to the poor and the miserable. Be kind to the 
sick and the sad. Be kind to the weak and 
the wayward. Be kind to the rough and the 
cynical. And, oh! be kind to the poor sinner. 

May the great glorious Christ, may the 
kind gentle Christ, may the loving Good 
Shepherd love you and those whom you love. 
Oh ! human good shepherds, take the place of 
your Divine Good Shepherd. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE OMNIPOTENCE OF MERCY 


““ Blessed are the merciful for they shall obtain 
mercy." ---(Mat., c-5, v. 7.) 
THE opinions of men and therefore also the 
manners of men depend to an extent quite 
beyond the ken of ordinary folk, to an extent 
only dimly appreciated even by the _ philo- 
sopher, upon the social surroundings of their 
lives and upon the moral atmosphere which 
they breathe. Hence it is difficult to under- 
stand a civilisation unlike our own. In the 
civilisations of ancient ages there was much 
that we marvel at, and perhaps much more 
that we condemn, but very much that we mis- 
judge or at least ignore. We often fail to find 
the key of what is hidden from our superficial 
sight. Thus, the civilisations of Greece and 
Rome were magnificent, but they were cruel. 
Our civilisation may be less noble in many 
ways, as in classic eloquence or art ; in other 
ways it is more wonderful, as in material 
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comfort or in science, but in one way it is so 
far superior as to belong to a higher order of 
excellence—it is kind. Is this a mere evolu- 
tion of human nature? No, it is the influence 
of Christ. | 

The mercy of Christ comes naturally before 
our mind under its twin aspects, the stooping 
of Mercy and the triumph of Mercy. On the 
one hand the great mercy of the Great Christ 
stoops to gather human messengers in order 
through them to bear, even to the lowliest 
suppliant, healing balm and hallowed bless- 
ing. On the other hand the great mercy of | 
the Great Christ triumphs in the divine mercy | 
that is given and in the divine mercy that is 
found. May the gentle grace of our most 
kind Christ give to these thoughts, my dear 
brethren, such swift strong power that they 
win their imperious way into your very hearts 
and move them with deep flood of holy feeling 
to give your pity to those who need pity and 
your mercy to those who need mercy. 
‘‘ Blessed are the merciful for they shall 
obtain mercy.”’ 

Through distant days, soldiers, politicians, 
philosophers, look back with reverence to- 
wards an old spot in Rome, the Forum. For, 
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there, once were gathered the might and 
wisdom of one of the mightiest and wisest 
civilisations which the world has known. 
Rome’s sword had won the empire of the 
earth. Her literature had given the standard 
of their taste and the criterion of their finish to 
the students of the future. Her law had fixed 
the foundations upon which should stand the 
nations that have been built since then. But, 
that was all and only human. It was so ter- 
ribly human as to be unmerciful in its wisdom 
and cruel in its strength. Their war meant 
\the doom and degradation of the conquered. 
/ Their peace meant the profligacy of the 
‘wealthy and the slavery of the poor. Rome 
knew no pity. 

Christ came into the world, ‘‘ the mightiest 
indeed of the mighty and the wisest of the 
wise,’’ but the advocate of the poor and the 
friend of the sinner. But it was His Heart 
that changed the world. It was not merely 
that He made His own followers merciful, 
but His influence touched men’s thoughts 
with tender ray even in the outer darkness 
that would not understand Him. It was not 
merely that He breathed into human hearts a 
healthy human pity, but His divine influence 
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elevated the ideas and motives of men up to 
a standard that is divine in its condescension 
and even more divine in its love. Without 
knowing it the modern pagan is Christ-like in 
kindness. We are now so familiar with 
philanthrophy that we are apt to forget what 
an omnipotent wonder was worked by Christ 
in order to make our ages so unlike in their 
kindness to the cruelty of Rome. 

The natural kindness of many women 
sweetened and elevated, consciously or un- 
consciously, by Christian sympathy, wins 
them to turn sometimes aside from the great 
broad thoroughfares of the wealthy, and 
enter into the narrow lanes where are 
huddled the pariahs of civilisation, in order to 
brighten dark dens with the sunshine of their 
benevolence and to cheer with the glow of 
their compassion the chill, dank dwellings of 
the poor. When their mission of charity is 
ended, those good Samaritans rewarded with 
the happy consciousness of having fulfilled a 
noble vocation return to rest in their own 
beloved and pleasant homes. That is indeed 
kind work, but from some souls Christ asks 
for something more. Into some hearts He 
breathes a still more noble ambition that 
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leads them to a still more heroic sacrifice. 
Their visits to the poor or to the fallen are 
not mere passing flights of vanishing angels. 
They have no happy home whither to return 
and rest. They have left the old home for 
ever. They have come from under the be- 
loved roof-tree of father and of mother, and 
for the last time they have crossed the thres- 
hold of their childhood’s day. They have for 
ever renounced the empire of a human heart 
and they jealously guard their own love in 
order that their pity for the poor may be more 
tender and their sorrow for the suffering more 
angelic. They live together in a big house, 
where their table is frugal, their dress humble, 
their surroundings simple. Their prayer is 
constant, their recreations short and few. 
They have forsaken their own home in order 
to found a home whither they may welcome 
those who have need of the kindness of 
Christ. To many such a home are brought 
those who writhe with jagged limb and 
crushed frame under the shock of accident, or 
those who pine or those who pant in the slow 
clutch of decline or in the swift grip of fever. 
All that is the work of a blessed pity. For, 
all those sufferers have claim upon our pity 
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and they have claim upon the pity of our 
great, good, kind God. There are other 
sufferers who have a different kind of claim 
upon our pity, and for these also our kind 
Christ has prepared other Homes. 

There is no Sahara so sterile or so stern as 
a civilised city. Within that wild wilderness 
of iron, of wood and of stone, there are 
indeed thronging multitudes of men and 
women, but most of them have hands of iron 
and brains of wood because their hearts are 
stone. Within that barren desert there are 
countless stores of food, but the food is hid- 
den away between wooden beams and 
secured with iron lock. Where the tameless 
wind charges in frantic rage and where the 
pitiless hail rattles its musketry, there is many 
a shelter, but the shelters are shut with walls 
of brick or of granite and fastened with iron 
bolt and with iron bar. Through that wide 
wilderness of iron, of wood and of stone, the 
waif may shiver by night and travel by day 
till it die, but the waif can find no spot where- 
on to rest, it can find no food to eat, and the 
men or women who pass it by are not men or 
women for it. If the waif were in the field or 
the forest it might find a tree or a hedge to 
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crouch under and it might find a root or a 
berry to eat, but the poor waif is lost in the 
desert, in the stern and sterile Sahara of a 
civilised city. As the force of man cannot 
reach beyond the power of the mailed fist, so 
\ the law of man cannot reach above the power 
' of the clever brain. 

Does this picture appear to be over- 
wrought? Do these views seem to be too 
dark, too despairing? Nay! They are quite 
true, quite accurate, when we consider the 
nature of matter and the nature of man. 
The brightness which you behold and the 
good which you welcome come, not from 
within the world, but from without. They 
come, not from the force of matter, nor from 
the law of man, but from the blessing of pity. 
The happy sunshine and the freshening dew 
that cheer and foster the moral world, the 
gentle thoughtfulness and the generous help 
that soften and make fruitful the stern and 
sterile desert of human life, the light and love 
that renew the earth, come, not from earth 
but from heaven, not from man, but from 
God. It is the aid of angels brought by 
human hands and it is the kindness of Christ 
poured out through human hearts. 
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Let me tell you one way in which you can 
advance the triumph of Pity. Look upon this 
picture ; the merry schoolgirl at play; her 
young light curls float on the air as she 
bounds swiftly forward. The rippling peals 
of her laughter ring round as she rushes into 
the contest of sport, or a wild scream of 
delight announces her triumph. Upon that 
fair young face there is no wrinkle, as upon 
that pure young soul there is no soil. In 
those bright young eyes there is no mist, no 
shadow, as upon that glad young heart there 
hangs no cloud, no care. The game is over 
and she runs home. When the happy day is 
done she dreams happy dreams of a future, 
happy with sunshine and song. 

Look now upon what that future has 
brought. She sits alone in a small chill room. 
Her aged figure is bent with the weary weight 
of long sad years. White or grey locks have 
taken the place of her bright brown abundant 
tresses. Upon her brow is written in many 
a deep line the story of anxiety or of dis- 
appointment. The thin, pale, emaciated face 
tells its own tale of “‘ Trial by Hunger.’’ 
The wasted fingers seem to have been worn 
away by fruitless struggle with wood or iron 
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or stone. But in the eyes, mournful with 
memories of hardship, ingratitude or loss, yet 
serene with the supernatural calm of patience, 
you behold the record of a life-time passed in 
unrecognised goodness or perchance immo- 
lated in unrecognised self-sacrifice. As she 
sits in that small chill room, a tidy, calm, gentle 
uncomplaining old maid, you see all around 
unmistakable signs of appalling poverty, and 
there is a sense of loneliness as drear and as 
hopeless as though she were lost in a desert 
of sand or wrecked on the rocks of a desolate 
shore. How came this to be? Alas! Alas! 
It was a life that was doomed by the natural 
accident of sad circumstance or by the in- 
human action of civilised selfishness, and there 
was no angel of pity to come to the rescue. 
It was a life spent in ceaseless, hard, unre- 
quited but honourable toil for her daily bread, 
and now that her hands have lost their 
strength, now that her heart has lost its hope, 
she can gain no money and she can get no help. 
Or, perhaps, it was a life once full of happy \ 
promise, but ‘‘ Many a rose is born to blush 
unseen,’’ and the rose that is most beautiful 
is not always the rose that bends its fair head 
over the roadway to win the admiration of 
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the passers-by but rather the rose which offers 
the sweet fragrance of its heart to heaven in 
some secluded spot. Or again, that life may 
have been devoted to the good of others with 
the unselfishness of an unknown heroine and 
with the constancy of an unknown saint. It 
may have been an old, infirm father to whose 
care the girl’s life was generously sacrificed. 
Or it may have been that a mother’s old age 
was embalmed and blessed by the immolation 
of her daughter’s love. Or it may have been 
that the orphan children of a brother or of a 
sister had no one in the wide world to shield 
or to save them except the dear old aunt who 
was father and mother to the little ones until 
they grew big and busy and went their way 
leaving the old, old aunt alone, too weak to 
work and too high-minded to beg. Or yet 
again it may have been that death broke the 
prop of the home till it fell into ruin or that 
some business disaster swept away all the 
fortune of the family into the hungry waves 
of the selfish world. Oh! Many and many 
a noble type of most noble womanhood is hid 
under the bent form and pale face of the old 
maid. Yet we never dream that the angels 
love to linger near her. We never dream of 
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it, because we think like the world, and the 
world only knows that she is old, feeble, clad 
in poor clothes, and lives in a garret. The 
promise of her life has now vanished, but its 
honour remains. The work of her life has 
been sacrificed, but its reward is at hand. 
Yet it is sad that one blameless, unselfish, 
devoted, should be left in old age, abandoned, 
helpless, homeless, alone. 

There are other sufferers who deserve not 
pity. It is no chance stroke of violence nor 
fell infection of disease that has changed their 
strength into corruption and their beauty into 
filth. ‘These deserve no pity. Their wounds 
are of their own making; their sores are of 
their own choice ; their disease is of their own 
desire ; their putrefaction is of their own love. 
They deserve no pity. As they cannot look 
to the world for pardon so neither can they 
hope for pity from the heart of man. The 
worst woman of the worst class, the woman 
broken down by dissipation, brutalised by 
vice, almost inhuman through excess of every 
mad or maudlin sort ; or the girl delirious with 
hateful wantonness, cynical with satanic 
effrontry, inebriated with hell-sent witchery of 
damning souls ; these have no claim on pity. 
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But these for that very reason are suppliants 
for mercy. From the just judgment of man 
these sick souls appeal to the unmerited mercy 
of Christ. In the words of the sinner’s psalm 
they cry: ‘‘ Miserere. I deserve no pity. I 
cry for mercy. Muserere. I cry for mercy 
to God. Muserere, miserere mei, Deus. 
Mercy, mercy, O God! But it is no ordin- 
ary mercy that I crave. Let Thy justice 
stand aside. Let Thy power stay its stroke. 
Let Thy wisdom forget my guilt. Let all 
Thine other attributes pale and fade before 
the glory of Thy mercy, Thy great mercy, 
Thine endless mercy, Thine omnipotent 
mercy. Muserere. Have mercy on me, 
O God ! according to Thy great mercy. Nor 
was it once ; nor was it often ; it was always. 
Time after time Thou didst forgive as freely, 
as freshly, as fully as if never Thou hadst 
forgiven before. Now, at the end of it all, 
Thy mercy is the same as before. Oh! Heart 
of the merciful Son of the merciful Mother of 
our most merciful God! Mercy, mercy, 
mercy!’’ ‘‘ Miserere met, Deus, secundum 
magnam misericordiam tuam et secundum 
multitudinem miserationum tuarum dele iniqui- 
tatem mean.’’ ‘*‘ According to the multitude 
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of Thy tender mercies blot out mine iniquity. 
Blot it out; blot it all out. Muserere.’’ 
The answer of the mercy of God to the 
prayer of the outcast is in the home of the 
Magdalen. 

The victory of God is not a victory of 
force. Were it question of conquest He had 
no need to come into the world in order to 
conquer with the sword. One frown of His 
anger had been enough to annihilate the 
nations. His slightest wish had crushed all 
Opposition into dust and flung His foes back 
down away into chaos. But God would have 
a God-like victory. His creatures could con- 
quer by strength ; but God would conquer by 
love. Thus love brought God down to the 
level of His own creature ; for, love is only 
won by love. Therefore does the Good 
Shepherd stoop to lift the lost sheep on His 
shoulder in order that His love may win its 
way into that wild, wayward heart. The 
stooping of mercy wins the triumph of mercy. 

Many and many a time when a Magdalen 
has entered the Home the Sisters receive 
their divine recompense. They behold the 
broken character grow straight and strong. 
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in the path of God’s Commandments. The 
eyes that had been blurred by vice into moral 
blindness, even into spiritual idiotcy, become 
clear-sighted as are those whose hearts are 
pure. The leprosy of the soul falls away 
trom them, and they are clean with healthful 
energy, with bright hopefulness, and with 
fragrant innocence. The purity that had been 
dead is brought back to life again. The 
Sisters’ greatest recompense comes when they 
kneel at the deathbed of the Magdalen. 
That deathbed is almost always brightened by 
such vivid faith, embalmed with such sweet 
comfort, that Sisters kneeling around in 
prayer recognise with deep thankfulness to 
God, with wondering worship of God’s 
mercy, that they have sent a sainted soul to 
heaven. That is how divine mercy may be 
given. Behold how divine mercy may be 
found. 

It was the trial of a Magdalen. Round 
about the Christ crowded the Pharisees, fierce 
with sanctimonious indignation, elated at the 
near prospect of their triumph, imperious in 
their demand for justice. At Christ’s feet 
crouches, in shame and in terror, the woman 
who had been taken in sin. Oh! what an 
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alternative to put before the Christ. If He 
pronounces her pardon, He would seem to 
go against the judgment of Jehovah; yet, 
how could the Heart of Christ bid them stone 
her to death? He said: ‘‘ Let him that is 
without sin cast the first stone.’’ Then, 
stooping down the great Christ wrote with 
His finger upon the sand. One by one, the 
Pharisees, watching, beheld with startled hor- 
ror characters that told the secret story of their 
own sin, and as each Pharisee read the reve- 
lation of his own guilt, each stealthily but very 
hastily, withdrew, till all were gone. Alone 
the sinless Christ stood while the sinful woman 
crouched at His Feet. ‘‘ Doth no man con- 
demn thee?’’ He gently asked. ‘‘ None, 
Lord,’’ murmured the Magdalen. ‘“‘ Neither 
will I condemn thee,’’ He said. Mercy, 
mercy, brethren, stone not the Magdalen. 
Beware! ‘‘ Let him that is without sin cast 
the first stone.’’? Beware! Christ shields her. 
Beware! Stone not the Magdalen, lest you 
strike the Christ. But mercy, brethren, 
mercy. If you do not condemn her you leave 
her to the mercy of Christ. 

The hour of your own trial will one day 
come. Soon you shall stand before the 
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Judgment seat of God. In the awfulness of 
that presence, in the terror of that moment, 
when the brightness of infinite holiness shall 
shine around you with relentless evidence, 
when from out the recesses of the past the 
records of your wrong-doings shall appear in 
all their horrible deformity, in all their degrad- 
ing detail, in all their inexcusable shameful- 
ness, in all their unending multitutdes, what 
will you plead against the just judgment of 
God? Will you dare to defy Him? Ah, no, 
not then. Will you proudly protest your own 
righteousness? Ah, no, not then. Blinded, 
confounded, crushed, shivering in the grasp of 
omnipotent justice, shrinking back away from 
the clutch of the exultant Satan, you will cry 
for mercy, miserere, miserere. ‘‘ Have mercy 
on me, O God! according to Thy great 
mercy, and according to the multitude of Thy 
tender mercies blot out mine iniquity.’’ 
Miserere. ‘‘ Blessed are the merciful for they 
shall obtain mercy.’’ Muserere, miserere. 
Amen. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE APPEAL OF CHRIST THROUGH ART! 


“Alleluia. Praise ye the Lord in His holy 
places: praise ye Him in the firmament of His 
power. Praise ye Him for His mighty acts: praise 
ye Him according to the multitude of His great- 
ness. Praise Him with sound of trumpet: praise 
Him with psaltery and harp. Praise Him with 
timbrel and choir: praise Him with strings and 
organs. Praise Him on high-sounding cymbals; 
praise Him on cymbals of joy: let every Spirit 
praise the Lord. Alleluia.’’ (Psalm cl.) 


Ow an occasion such as this when, under the 
presidency of His Eminence the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster, we are as- 
sembled to celebrate the opening of the organ 
in this dear church of Maiden Lane, it would 


1 This description of a cathedral is a reminiscence 
of forty years ago when, before I had become blind, 
I spent whole days in contemplating in prayerful 
wonder and calm delight the Cathedral of Cologne. 
It came vividly back to me when, some years ago, 
I was preaching at the opening of an organ in the 
Church of Maiden Lane, Strand, London, and the 
idea of the influence of the Church through music 
seemed to me to combine with the influence of archi- 
tecture into one divine appeal of Christ through the 
noblest human arts to the hearts and souls of men. 
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seem most fitting that something should be 
said about the Divine influence of the Catholic 
Church through the Arts, and especially as to 
the place which has been given by the Church 
to Music in the solemn and public offering of 
her prayer and praise unto God. 

The Church of Christ is divine in her 
Founder and High Priest, in her Sacrifice 
and in her Sacraments, in the inerrancy of 
her teaching and in the sanctity of her law. 
She is most human in the power and the sym- 
pathy with which she appeals to the human 
heart in all that it has of generous and devoted 
in its higher impulse, in all that it has of deli- 
cate and tender in its emotion, in all that it 
has of beauty and of charm in its love. Thus 
in order to lift man up to what is holiest in the 
worship of God she appeals to his spiritual 
soul through the outward sense of sight, and 
through the outward sense of hearing. 

She appeals to the inmost soul of man 
through his outward sense of sight. Under 
her blessed and endearing inspiration men 
have learned to render real in images that are 
visible, their ideals of what is worthiest in 
their worship of their God. 

In those lands where Catholic truth was left 
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untrammelled and Catholic action free, there 
arose, in the midst of the great cities, 
Cathedral homes of God. Everywhere 
Catholic hands and heads and hearts joined 
their enegies together in order to build their 
beautiful and majestic shrines. 

All round about the vast open square are 
to be seen workshops, houses of the rich or 
poor, business traffic or loitering pleasure, 
struggling of want or extravagance of wealth, 
laughter of the young or gossiping of the old, 
all the ceaseless hum and restless currents of 
human life. From the midst of them all, up 
heavenward spring in soaring grandeur and 
solemnity of strength, the mighty Cathedral 
walls. Like an heroic soul that, from its 
height of motionless meditation and fixed 
resolve looks down with quiet pity and 
serene earnestness upon the petty pleasures 
and trifling tumults of the world, the straight 
tall aisles of titan stone throw the shadow of 
supernatural warning over the agitated streets 
beneath them and lift their heads into the 
silent air amongst the floating birds. 

Buttresses, like resolutions of Saints, lay 
an inflexible hold on the earth, and then climb 
up, with granite nerve, into dizzy distances, 
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to steady the shrine against storm. Pin- 
nacles, like earnest prayers, flash heavenward, 
with the smooth speed of fervour and the 
pointedness of truth, to pierce the clouds and 
glitter with the light of the answering smile 
of God. 

From aloft, from the cloud-capped crests of 
the belfries, when the measured spans of time 
speed by, the Cathedral bells rings out their 
chimes with gay or sad or solemn sound. 
The joy-bells call, with their short strokes 
clanging in a headlong hurry and reiterated 
clash, merrily pealing like laughter, beating 
their quick palpitations like hope in a human 
heart. Or, the mourning bells roll in melan- 
choly music, striking resonant accents of 
grief, echoing throbbing pulsations of sym- 
pathy, like voices that swell in a clamour or 
sink in a wail over the dead. Ever and again, 
with a roar of temptest-tossed sea on rocks, 
with a quiver like tremulous vibrations of 
earthquake, the huge Kaiser-bell thunders, 
drowning the clamourings of life and death’s 
lamentations with its long deep tone of awe, 
its portentous message of eternity. 

Each stone of that wonderful mass of rock 
had been dragged down from the heights of 
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mountain or dug up from the depths of the 
earth. Each stone was carried with quiet 
labour to its place. Each stone was chiselled 
with patient toil to perfect fitness of shape and 
perfect kindred of moulding. All were set by 
long degrees together, with perseverance that 
lived through the centuries, seeing generations 
borne to burial where it had seen them play 
as children. Yet, all that work was worship. 
The workers had worked to build a House for 
God. They had not worked for money ; but, 
in those days the poor gave willing tithes of 
their labour as the rich gave willing tithes of 
their wealth. They had not worked for 
reward ; but, they had blessed their hands by 
putting them to work that was consecrated. 
Their work was worship ; for, it was a prayer 
in practice, an offering hallowed by the sweat 
of their brow, a holocaust fanned to burning 
by the panting of their weariness, a sacrifice 
made with every sharp stroke and given with 
every heavy effort of their religious devoted- 
ness. 

It was not merely a work that was a wor- 
ship of the hand. It was a worship also of 
head and heart. No cold science could have 
given such an idea birth. No loveless ambi- 
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tion could have conceived it. A love above 
all loves of flesh that crumbles or beauty that 
decays, a light above all lights that wane or 
vanish, had spoken to the Christian artist’s 
heart, and dawned upon the Christian artist’s 
soul. Then, in a sublime harmony of art, the 
painter stretched his breathing canvas, the 
sculptor fashioned his marble life, the musi- 
cian sounded his rapturous melodies, the 
weaver wreathed his flowers and figures, the 
glass-worker fastened transparent rainbows in 
his windows, the metal-moulder told weird 
stories in the traceries of his iron, in the flash- 
ings of his brass, or wrought dazzling wonders 
in his vessels of gold. The sand had been 
kneaded for mortar ; the mountain had been 
transported for stone ; the deep sea had been 
fished for pearls; the deep earth had been 
mined for gold; the silkworm had lived to 
contribute fine texture ; the woods had died to 
contribute stout beams; the flowers had 
brought their tenderness to bloom in stone 
upon the pillars; the birds had nestled in 
carved likeness underneath the shafts; the 
forests had received a resurrection of ideal 
stateliness to group their giant stems and 
spanning arches below a canopy of roof like 
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the heavens ; until, with the humble worship 
of working hands, with the inspired worship 
of saintly heads, with the seraphic worship of 
loving hearts, there arose, from firm founda- 
dation to glittering cross, a fairy dream of 
beauty, a bewildering marvel of work, a most 
sublime act, in strong stone and delicate 
emblem, of a nation’s faith in God. 

Beneath, above, beyond the world of 
sight, there is the world of sound. Amongst 
the countless multitudes of things, amongst 
the almost endless varieties of kinds, amongst 
the almost antagonistic differences of forces, 
that combine to form the vast universe, there 
is order. In its immensity there is unity. 
But this unity is not an identity. There is 
difference without discord. There is likeness 
without sameness. 

Thus there is an order of inspiration and of 
emotion which is open to the eye, and there is 
an order of inspiration and of emotion which 
is open to the ear. These twin orders are 
only one in God. As they are born unto 
created likeness of God in creatures, each has 
a life and loveliness of its own. Both appeal 
together to the human soul ; but each has its 
own personal characteristic teaching, and each 
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has its own personal characteristic tenderness. 

Under the inspiration of the Divine Spirit, 
the Church, Christ’s mystic spouse, makes 
use of both in order gently yet overpower- 
ingly to draw her children with the cords of 
Adam unto the Vision and Fruition which 
‘‘eye hath not seen nor hath ear heard.’’ 
We have reverently contemplated the manner 
in which the Church appeals in her worship to 
the sense of sight. We will now reverently 
meditate upon the manner in which the 
Church appeals to the sense of hearing in 
order to win her children to learn and love 
what is divine. 

The worth of the sense of hearing, in its 
plainer form, is in that it is a means of receiv- 
ing from the outer world and transmitting to 
the mind a knowledge of a different order 
from that which is known to sight. Hearing 
has, however, a higher and more ideal worth 
as it has the power of appreciating music. 
Sound may be mere noise, which may yet 
become an element of music, or it may be 
music in its full and perfect sense. Music may 
be described as rhythmical sound or as a suc- 
cession of sounds moving within the same key. 
Now as light is the object of human vision, so 
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sound is the object of human hearing. Intel- 
lectual light or knowledge is the object of 
spiritual intelligence. May there not be some- 
thing equivalent or analogous to music in the 
order which is above and beyond the world of 
matter P 

We recognise, indeed, and appreciate the 
sweet charm of the music which we hear in 
nature. As you strolled amongst the 
meadows or along the hills, on a bright morn- 
ing of early summer, did you not listen to the 
lark? Or, when you reached the wood did 
not the chorus of its choirs enchant your ear 
with a revelation of sweet sounds : the thrush 
on the topmost branch of the tree, that poured 
out its whole heart in liquid flood of palpitat- 
ing tenderness ; the sweet, long, low note of 
the blackbird ; the merry call or the rippling 
cadence or the gentle quaint message of robin, 
finch or linnet ; the meek chanting of the dove, 
in the solemn shade of the oak tree ; the voice 
so dear to childhood of the cuckoo roaming 
fitfully and mockingly from point to point 
amid the distant trees? 

Yet, all that is only the music of thought- 
less instinct. Listen to the music of the human 
soul. Melody is a clear song which moves in 
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a mysterious sequence of notes that invoke 
and follow and recall each other in a precision 
of key and tone and time, obedient to the 
frigid laws of mathematics but yet withal 
breathing a meaning only to be understood by 
the musician-soul. 

Or again, melody is the wonder-working 
impulse and poise and balance of sounds that 
come and go, where each rapture of tone 
begets a rapture of kindred kind, where the 
whole song is one exquisite and fascinating 
form, each note of which dies as it is born yet 
lives again in the voice of the notes it 
created, until the one great wave of delight 
thrills in its first swelling tide and throbs in 
its tumult of flood and ebbs in a reposeful 
cadence that leaves one personal though pass- 
ing impression written in characters of fancy 
and words of the heart that are as fresh in 
old age as they were in childhood and remain 
throughout life with a fondness that is never 
forgot. 

The tender or forceful or playful or solemn 
or merry or sad message of the melody bids its 
handmaid harmonies gather round in sub- 
servient mood and measure, as from each 
living chord of treble, tenor, baritone or bass 
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and from each various instrument of string or 
wood or brass or tube it commands deftly regu- 
lated answers to its theme, awakening in all 
their own sweet differences of tone or timbre, 
and in each its own changeful ring yet sym- 
pathetic strain, close-linked into absolute 
unity of soul-speech while yet leaving each 
personal soul free to sing or hear its own per- 
sonal song, until the whole breathing of the 
music, like the very breathing of the Spirit, 
universal to all yet individual to each, inun- 
dates the whole being with waves that are 
both of earth and of heaven, carries the soul 
away from time and outside space while yet it 
controls both space and time, ravishes the 
outward sense with a delicious frenzy that 
soothes while it inebriates the inward ear, 
elevates fancy into regions that are as pure as 
they are poetic, and touches the most intimate 
nerve of passion with a power so spiritual as 
to lift it above matter, yet with an appreciation 
so human as to make the eye moist, the voice 
silent and the heart subdued. 

What is that mysterious power of music 
which comes and goes and begins and ends 
and is yet never lost, which haunts the dear- 
est and fairest shrines of memory with wistful 
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love yet happy peace, with delight that ever 
dawns and repose that never sleeps? What 
is that strange influence which comes from 
another world into our own, and yet makes us 
realise that it is part of ourselves, an intimate 
communing of our own soul within itself and 
its needed utterance of itself outside itself? 
What is music? Listen! 

With the rippling wave of the melody, flood 
the harmonious billows answering to its in- 
spired touch, sister-strings and twin-accords, 
rivalling rhapsodies of one theme, sympathetic 
reverberations of one impulse, loving reiter- 
ances in varying voice and tuneful measure of 
the same idea, an idea which is not merely of 
the mind nor only an appeal of the heart, not 
a cold act of will nor a hot surging of passion, 
but something which is above all these while 
including all these, a something which vivifies 
them and inspires them and controls them, a 
something which makes them beautiful with a 
beauty that is above what is created, a some- 
thing which comes indeed through sense while 
yet above sense, a something which is ethereal 
while yet it works through matter, a some- 
thing which is a message, direct though re- 
echoed, from the music which is within the 
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innermost mystery of the melodious harmonies 
of the Spirit of God. Listen! Listen! 
Music now upon this earth, whether of art or 
of nature, is a mysterious prophecy, but it 
cannot tell its whole secret. ‘‘Ear hath not 
heard.’’ Wait and listen! Wait for the 
music of Paradise. Listen! Can this be 
heaven? One might well think it were. But 
no ; it is not yet enough. Beyond all sight or 
sound of the old earth we look and listen for 
the new earth. ‘‘ Eye hath not seen nor hath 
ear heard.”’ 

There must be in God Who is the first 
cause and ultimate reason of all things, some- 
thing which is the reason and the cause not 
only of reality and of truth and of love but 
also of the power and beauty of music. 

Listen to Cardinal Newman, perfect artist 
of the violin as well as perfect master of 
English style. ‘‘ Music is the expression of 
ideas greater and more profound than any in 
the visible world, ideas which centre indeed in 
Him Who is the source of all beauty, order 
and perfection. Is it possible that the inex- 
haustible evolution and disposition of notes, 
so rich yet so simple, so intricate yet so regu- 
lated, so various yet so majestic, should be a 
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mere sound which is gone and perishes? Can 
it be that those mysterious stirrings of heart, 
and keen emotions, and strange yearnings 
after we know not what, and awful impres- 
sions from we know not whence, should be 
wrought in us by what is unsubstantial and 
comes and goes and begins and ends in itself ? 
It is not so; it cannot be. No, they have 
escaped from some higher sphere. They are 
the outpourings of eternal harmony in the 
medium of created sound. ‘They are echoes 
from our home. They are the voice of angels, 
or the Magnificat of Saints.’’ 

When the grace and innocence of Paradise 
were lost, its knowledge, although perhaps 
obscured, was not lost. The music of Para- 
dise will have been happy and triumphant. 
The music of Paradise lost is sad, wistful, 
often weird in its despair, always shadowed in 
its hope, but the echoes of the early hymns 
might still be heard. 

When the children of Israel were gathered 
under the sheltering arm of Jehovah their 
songs arose in praise and thanksgiving. In 
Genesis (chap. iv., v 21) we read: ‘‘ Tubel 
was the father of them that play upon the 
harp and the organ.’’ With David, the poet- 
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prophet, music became the still more intimate 
hand-maiden of religion. The sublime poetry 
of the psalms was wedded to the solemn song 
of the voices, and instruments of various form 
and tone added the sweet and submissive com- 
pany of their harmonies. Therefore did 
David sing: “‘ Alleluia. Praise ye the Lord 
in His holy places : praise ye Him in the fir- 
mament of His power. Praise ye Him for 
His mighty acts : praise ye Him according to 
the multitude of his greatness. Praise Him 
with sound of trumpet: praise Him with 
psaltery and harp. Praise Him with timbrel 
and choir: praise Him with strings and 
organs. Praise Him on high-sounding cym- 
bals: praise Him on cymbals of joy: let 
every spirit praise the Lord. Allelluia.”’ 
(Psalm cl.) 

When all the other types and figures of the 
Old Testament were reproduced, refined 
and elevated in the truth and reality of the 
New, the song of the Hebrew became the 
chant of the Christian. It is indeed most true 
that music in the meaning which it now bears 
was only faintly heard and feebly fostered in 
the Catacombs. The chant faithfully clung to 
the psalms, but the notes of strings or of 
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tubes, so familiar to the pagan circus or 
theatre, were not at once allowed to enter into 
the Sanctuary. 

Gradually, however, the sweet voice and 
sonorous speech of music, in her true 
character and noble personality, won for her 
permission to take a humble share in the 
worship of the Creator of earth and Heaven. 
Above all other instruments one seemed to be 
most suited to serve in the Divine ceremonies. 
It was a simple row of tubes which gave the 
pitch while it steadied and reinforced the tone. 
The Church was wisely jealous in her vigi- 
lant care to prevent, in the words of the 
Council of Trent (Sess. xxii.), ‘‘ all musical 
forms, whether for the organ or for voices, 
which are of a frivolous or sensuous charac- 
ter,’’ from desecrating the Temple of the 
All Holy. 

For the speech-song of her liturgy she 
steadfastly adheres to her chant. That chant 
was transformed and transfigured by St. 
Gregory the Great. The Gregorian Chant 
was a creation in the sense that it gave a new 
life, a new power, a new loveliness, to 
Church music. It was not a creation in the 
sense that it was a production from empty 
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chaos. There are many elements in Gre- 
gorian music which are so simple yet so 
sublime, so human yet so holy, that they do 
not seem to have come from reason but from 
Revelation. Of the Gregorian Pater Noster 
Mozart said, ‘‘I would give all the music 
I ever wrote to have been the composer 
of it.’’ 

Some of these Gregorian melodies as- 
suredly came from of old, and, according to 
many learned and devout men, they have 
come down to us from the beginning, when 
the breathing of God made man, and when 
man, under the breathing of God, made 
music. 

With regard to instrumental music, the 
organ became the privileged church instru- 
ment as it was fully recognised that the 
majesty and unimpassioned character of its 
tone made it a particularly suitable means for 
adding solemnity to Divine worship. But, 
the organ in order to be realised in any fitting 
degree even of its practical perfectness, de- 
manded such marvellous mechanical talent as 
well as such marvellous musical genius that 
it took much more than a thousand years to 
transform the rude rough organ of the early 
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_ ages into the magnificent fulness and flexibi- 
lity of the organs of our modern Cathedrals. 
The church organ has in our days become an 
instrument able to express, with truth and 
tenderness, with magnificence and majesty, 
with dignity and solemnity, with reverence 
and awe, every phase of Christian thought 
and every form of Christian feeling, so as to 
be not unworthy to take a nearer and more 
noble place in the devotions of our Catholic 
peoples. 

The end and aim of the Church is Divine, 
but in order to achieve it she must make use 
of those human means which in themselves 
are good and suited to the fulfilment of her 
mission. Thus she is preoccupied about 
whatever will promote the personal good of 
each child of her love, the happiness of the 
home, the peace and prosperity of the 
people. 

Nor does she neglect the arts. She knows 
full well that they do not form part of her 
essential heritage. But she also knows that 
they may be taught and trained to exercise a 
wide, deep, elevating, and even blessed, influ- 
ence over the minds and manners, over the 
aspirations and hearts of men. When bidding 
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the arts to enter as human handmaidens 
within the hallowed circle of her enterprise, 
she is always sternly chaste in her choice, 
refined in her method, ethereal in her 
taste. 

Yet she is nobly broad-minded. In archi- 
tecture, the Greek, the Roman, the By- 
zantine, the Romanesque styles are her 
adopted daughters ; while the Gothic style is 
the own child of Christian genius. Even the 
Basilica, the palace of pagan princes, often 
became the human home of the King of 
Kings, and this very name was afterwards 
made the title of dignity for pre-eminent 
Cathedrals. In painting, the Church has 
patronised many different modes, from that of 
Fra Angelico to that of Reubens. So, too, 
she is broad-minded towards sculpture, metal, 
wood, glass, tapestry and other decorative 
work. 

Music, in its wider and fuller meaning of 
melodies and harmonies which are more than 
speech-song, is the latest art which the 
Church has invited to give its aid to fan the 
faith and fervour of her children’s prayer. 
Now, the Church is not Jansenist in faith or 
morals, nor in her discipline, nor towards the 
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home, nor towards the State. She is not 
Jansenist towards the other arts, nor is she 
Jansenist towards music. Gregorian song, 
which is her own, her very own and only hers, 
she has consecrated to be the only singer of 
her ritual. 

We must remember that under the Old 
Testament Jehovah was not merely the God 
of His chosen people. He was also their 
immediate King, their immediate Ruler, and 
that in uttermost detail He laid down the 
laws of their worship, their divine ritual. 
Into that ritual Jehovah introduced the song 
of voices and the sound of instruments. 
‘ Alleluia. Praise ye the Lord in His holy 
places : praise ye Him in the firmament of His 
power. Praise ye Him for His mighty acts ; 
praise ye Him according to the multitude of 
His greatness. Praise Him with sound of 
trumpet : praise Him with psaltery and harp. 
Praise Him with timbrel and choir : praise 
Him with strings and organs. Praise Him on 
high-sounding cymbals : praise Him on cym- 
bals of joy : let every Spirit praise the Lord. 
Alleluia.’’ (Psalm cl.) 

Under the New Testament, God has left 
His Church to decide the details of her 
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worship and of her ritual. She has acted 
wisely. She could not introduce pagan music, 
but gradually she developed her own song 
and by degrees she has cautiously and care- 
fully regulated the choice and use of instru- 
ments. Were it not well to await her choice 
and to abide by her decision ? 

With regard to the organ, it must be re- 
membered that its accompaniment, when 
subdued and unobtrusive, is of immense value 
in keeping the voices of the singers up to 
absolute accuracy of pitch while it also gives 
a gentle but firm support to the tone by the 
full though faint harmony of its penetrating 
sweetness. This is true even in concerted 
music, even in Gregorian, even also in plain 
chant. 

But the Church condescends to welcome 
other less severely spiritual and more warmly 
human forms of song and harmony than 
Gregorian to vibrate, with prayerful en- 
thusiasm, within the minds and hearts of her 
children when they are gathered to worship, 
in their own simple, personal or national 
manner within her shrine. The organ is 
indeed only a subordinate helpmate to the 
plain chant of the Church ; but the organ ts 
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in a very special way the adopted instrument 
for the people’s singing. 

Thus, when the full organ peals in sweet 
sonorous majesty, with sparkling rippling 
waves of melody and deep-toned harmonious 
billows, the innocent voices of children rise 
like voices of angels, repeating the beloved 
hymns which they had learned at school and 
often rehearsed in their home, and the voices 
of women and men join with their soaring 
soprano and masculine bass, uplifting, with 
the maturity of care and the experience of 
exile, the grief or the joy, the depression or 
the thanksgiving, the trial or the triumph of 
their hearts, in piteous entreaty, to the heart 
of Christ and to the heart of His sweet sad 
Mother ; until, the faith and fervour of the 
souls of each and of all are refreshed, intensi- 
fied, elevated, idealised, into one sublime 
prayer, through a means more potent than 
the reading of books or the eloquence of 
orators, through music, music “‘ the expres- 
sion of ideas greater and more profound than 
any in the visible world,’’ through music, 
music ‘‘ the alleluias of angels or the magnifi- 
cat of Saints,’’ through music, music the 
human re-echoing, in a mysterious way, of an 
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inspiration breathed forth in a language 
which is not merely of man but of God, 
through music, the language of God, of God 
the Beautiful. ‘“‘ Alleluia. Praise ye the 
Lord in His holy places : praise ye Him in the 
firmament of His power. Praise ye Him for 
His mighty acts : praise ye Him according to 
the multitude of His greatness. Praise Him 
with sound of trumpet: praise Him with 
psaltery and harp. Praise Him with timbrel 
and choir: praise Him with strings and 
organs. Praise Him on high-sounding cym- 
bals : praise Him on cymbals of joy : let every 
spirit praise the Lord. Alleluia.’’ (Ps. cl.) 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE TEACHING OF CHRIST THROUGH RITUAL! 


‘As the heart panteth after the water-springs, so 
my soul panteth after Thee, O God. My soul hath 
thirsted after the strong living God; when shall I 
come and appear before the face of God? These 
things I remembered, and poured out my soul in 
me: for I shall go over into the place of the wonder- 
ful tabernacle, even to the House of God, with the 
voice of joy and praise, the voice of one feasting. 
(Se <iistce 95 256) 


Tue Word of God is of itself an omnipotent 
command which without further force or out- 
side energy creates its own result. Thus in 
the beginning when there was nothing real 
but the eternal and infinite existence of the 
most adorable Trinity, God said : ‘‘ Let there 
be light.’’ At once where there had been 


1 Nearly two years ago I was invited to preach, in 
the presence of His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin, 
on the occasion of the Consecration of the Church 
at Donnybrook. The study of the Ritual made me 
vividly realise how very true it is that the ceremonies 
of the Catholic Church are an actual outward utter- 
ance in emblematic signs, sounds, movements, 
figures, as well as in sacred words, of the teaching 
of Christ. 
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mere void of created thing and sheer absence 
of created truth, created light shone forth. 
Then God made the endless universe of the 
stars and amongst them set this tiny earth of 
ours. When this small orb of matter had 
been transformed by the Divine Artist into a 
very Paradise of unconscious nature, God 
fashioned of its clay a nobler form into which 
He breathed an intellectual spirit unto the 
likeness of His own light and love. Adam, 
and Eve, the bride whom God had given to 
him, stood upon the early earth of light, of 
loveliness and of love, its king and queen. 
God spoke to them, infusing into their minds 
not only the knowledge of all material things, 
but the glorious revelation also of the Divine 
Destiny to which He called them. But the 
Queen was false. She fell away, and in her 
fall dragged her King and all her children 
throughout all time down to sin, to the curse 
of sorrow, and to the doom of hell. Thus 
Paradise was lost. 

But, O adorable and endless stooping of 
God’s mercy! When that revelation had 
been denied, darkened, and seemed forever 
lost, it was renewed, restored, but in a form 
still more tender, still more touching, still 
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more triumphant than the first. Straightway, 
as the gates of the first Paradise were shut, 
God’s angel brought the revelation that God 
Himself would become a babe, not of the 
first Eve, the Eve called the mother of the 
living who had become the mother of Sin, of 
Sorrow and of Shame, but babe of the second 
Eve, the Virgin Mother of unclouded In- 
nocence and deathless Love. It was the reve- 
lation of the Coming of the Christ. 

The world had gradually to learn the full 
meaning of this revelation, therefore in the 
Old Testament, the Testament of Truth fore- 
told and Fact fore-figured, God spoke to men 
through symbols and signs of wonderment, 
and through mysterious messages, until the 
fulness of time should come. So wrote St. 
Paul (Heb. i.): ‘‘God, Who in many and 
divers ways spoke of old to our fathers 
through the prophets, at last in these days 
hath spoken to us in His Son.’’ Yes! Christ 
is the Eternal Word, the Divine Wisdom, 
Who has been uttered in human form and in 
human speech in the Incarnation of His 
divine Nature in the most holy Shrine of His 
Virgin Mother. 

Not the clouded and faltering intelligence 
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of man, nay, not even the cloudless and 
serene intelligence of highest angel, can of 
itself understand the full meaning of God’s 
mysteries. For us, weak mortals, the 
simplest and safest way to grow in the know- 
ledge of revelation is to begin by what is 
nearest and dearest to ourselves and gradu- 
ally lift our minds up to what is Divine. It is 
the path by which God leads us. Thus, when 
God decreed to come and dwell amongst us, 
He chose for Himself a human home. His 
first home was that seat of wisdom, that 
spiritual vase, that vase of honour, that singu- 
lar vase of devotedness, that house of gold, 
that ark of the covenant who was the Virgin 
Mother that bore Him. 

Yet, not for her alone had He come. He 
had come for all those who should be the 
brothers of His human blood, and for them 
He made another home, the home of His 
divine spirit, the spirit of light and of love. 
That home was His Church to which He 
called both Jew and Gentile that they might 
all partake of the Bread of His Truth, the 
Wine of His Comfort, the happiness of His 
own Presence and the heritage of His own 
Heaven. 
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Yet that Spiritual Church needed for its 
human children that wherever they might live 
on earth they should have a material home 
built for God within which they should always 
find Him in their midst. Your Church is 
your own home of God amongst you. 

That sacred home must be hallowed, con- 
secrated. 

Under the inspiration of the Eternal Word 
made Flesh, His Church which is His Spiritual 
Body, His mystic Spouse, in order to lead her 
children’s minds to the understanding of His 
teaching and to captivate their hearts to the 
acceptance of His love, makes use not merely 
of human words but also she makes use of 
such other outward material signs, symbols, 
ceremonies, movements of human graceful- 
ness and sounds of human music as shall best 
and most fitly illustrate and embellish the 
eloquence of her ritual. 

Listen to some words of Cardinal Newman : 

. the Church herself is the most_ sacred» 
and august of poets. ... Wuiat 1s pas 
Catholic Church, viewed in her human = 
aspect, but a discipline of the affections and’ 
passions? What are her ordinances a 
practices but the regulated expression of & 
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keen, or deep, or turbid feeling, and thus a 
‘cleansing,’ as Aristotle would word it, of 
the sick soul? She is the poet of her child- 
ren ; full of music to soothe the sad and con- 
trol the wayward—wonderful in story for the 
imagination of the romantic; rich in symbol 
and imagery, so that gentle and delicate feel- 
ings, which will not bear words, may in 
silence intimate their presence or commune 
with themselves. Her very being is poetry ; 
every psalm, every petition, every collect, 
every versicle, the cross, the mitre, the 
thurible, is a fulfilment of some dream of 
childhood, or aspiration of youth. Such 
poets as are born under her shadow, she takes 
into her service; she sets them to write 
hymns, or to compose chants, or to embel- 
lish shrines, or to determine ceremonies, or to 
marshal processions ; nay, she can even make 
schoolmen of them, as she made St. Thomas, 
till logic becomes poetical. . . 

This divine element is an essential pro- 


perty of Catholicism. . . . The Catholic 
rites have the lightness and airiness of a 
spirit.’’ 


The ritual of the consecration of a Church 
is most majestic and most beautiful. For that 
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very reason it is most eloquent to the 
Christian mind and most appealing to the 
Christian heart. Let me try, however faintly 
and feebly, to indicate some chief phases 
and pictures of this glorious Christian 
drama. 

The consecration of a Church is usually 
performed on a Sunday or on some great 
feast. It is previously announced by the 
Archdeacon, who also proclaims the Vigil and 
the Fast to be kept by the Consecrating 
Bishop and those on whose behalf the Church 
is to be consecrated. On the previous even- 
ing the bishop prepares the relics to be en- 
closed in the Altar of the Church, putting them 
into a fitting case, together with three grains 
of incense and a small strip of parchment 
bearing the date, the name of the consecrating 
Prelate, and the names of the saint or saints 
whose relics are enclosed. In this Church 
the relics are those of St. Probus, Martyr, 
and St. Eugenia, Virgin and Martyr. The 
case in which these are enclosed is put on an 
ornamental bier where it remains throughout 
the night. Matins and Lauds are recited. 
On the inside of the Church twelve crosses, 
signifying the twelve Apostles, will have 
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been painted on the walls, three on each wall, 
at a height of about thirty feet, and these 
crosses shall never be removed unless the 
church should be desecrated or destroyed. 
Within the church all things needed for the 
next morning’s ceremonies are left prepared. 
They include chrism, oil of catechumens, salt, 
wine, water, lime and sand, ashes, incense, 
wax tapers. 

In the morning the Church is emptied, a 
deacon in alb and stole remaining alone within, 
and the door is shut. Outside the Church, the 
Bishop approaches the spot where the relics 
have been left and recites the Seven Peni- 
tential Psalms. He then vests and prays 
before the closed Church door for God’s 
blessing on the service. The chanters sing 
the Litany of the Saints. When they come 
to the words, ‘‘ From all evil deliver us, O 
Lord!’’ the Bishop standing and mitred, 
exorcises and blesses the salt and then the 
water. Over the salt he says: “‘I exorcise 
thee, O salt, thou creature of God, by the 
living God, by the true God, by the holy God, 
by the God at Whose command the Prophet 
Eliseus cast thee into the water to heal the 
unwholesomeness of the water, that being 
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thus exorcised, thou mayest avail for the 
health of believers ; that all who partake of 
thee may find healing both of soul and body ; 
that all illusion, mischief, and every wile of 
devilish craft, and every foul fiend may depart 
and be driven away from the place where 
thou shalt be sprinkled, cast out by Him 
Who shall come to judge the living and the 
dead and the world by fire. Amen.’’ The 
Bishop then says over the water, “‘ I exorcise 
thee, water, thou creature of God, in the 
name of God the Father Almighty, and in the 
Name of Jesus Christ His Son, Our Lord, by 
the power of the Holy Ghost: that being 
exorcised, thou mayst serve to put to flight 
all the forces of the enemy, and to cast out 
and drive away the enemy himself with his 
apostate angels, by the power of the same 
Jesus Christ Our Lord, Who shall come 
again to judge the quick and the dead and the 
world by fire. Amen.’’ Then laying aside 
the mitre and his pastoral staff, the Bishop 
further prays over the water, ‘‘O God, Who 
hast appointed water to be used in the greatest 


Sacraments . . . graciously hearken to our 
prayers, and shed Thy mighty blessing on 
this element . . . that this water Thou hast 
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created being used in Thy mysteries, may 
receive the efficacy of Divine Grace for driv- 
ing away devils and diseases ; and that what- 
ever shall be sprinkled therewith in the houses 
and dwellings of the faithful may be kept 
from all defilement and freed from harm; 
may neither the breath of pestilence, nor 
aught that can infect the air abide therein ; 
may they be delivered from the wiles of the 
lurking enemy ; and if aught there be that can 
injure the health or disturb the quiet of them 
that dwell therein, may it be put to flight by 
the sprinkling of this water ; so that the safety 
we crave by calling on Thy Holy Name may 
ever be secured from all assaults... . Amen.’’ 
Then the Bishop casts the salt into the water, 
tracing a cross therewith, and saying, “‘ Be 
this salt and water mingled together in the 
Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost !”’ 

Then the Bishop, standing bareheaded, 
sprinkles the water mixed with salt on himself 
and on the bystanders, intoning the Antiphon 
which the choir continues, ‘‘ Sprinkle me with 
hyssop, O Lord, and I shall be clean ; wash 
me and I shall be whiter than snow.’’ Then, 
mitred, the Bishop proceeds to the Church 
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door and turning to the right, he begins the 
circuit of the Church, accompanied by the 
clergy and people, sprinkling the upper walls 
of the Church and the ground beneath, con- 
tinually repeating, ‘‘In the Name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.’’ Having finished the circuit of the 
Church, the Bishop stands before the front 
door, and prays for God’s protection on the 
Church. After which, the Bishop, mitred, 
approaching the Church door, knocks with the 
end of his pastoral staff over the threshold of 
the door, saying aloud, “‘ Lift up your gates, 
ye princes, and be lifted up, ye everlasting 
doors, and the King of Glory shall come in.”’ 
Whereat the deacon who is inside the Church 
asks, ‘‘ Who is this King of Glory?’’ To 
which the Bishop replies, “‘ The Lord strong 
and mighty, the Lord mighty in battle.’’ 
Then the Bishop makes a second circuit of the 
Church, sprinkling the base of the walls and 
the ground. After which, having prayed for 
union and charity among the people, he 
knocks as before on the threshold of the door, 
uttering the same demand, to which the 
deacon from within replies with the same 
question, to which the Bishop makes the same 
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reply. A third circuit of the Church is made 
and for the third time the Bishop knocks at 
the door. This time to the deacon’s question, 
all the clergy with the Bishop answer, ‘‘ The 
Lord of armies, He is the King of Glory. 
Open, open, open.’’ The door being opened, 
the Bishop, his attendant clerics, choir and the 
masons who are to cement the altar stone, 
enter. The other clergy and the people re- 
main without, and the door is shut upon 
them. 

On entering the church, the Bishop says : 
‘“ Peace be to this house,’’ to which the 
deacon who had been left inside the Church 
answers: ‘“‘At Thine incoming.’’ When 
some Antiphons have been sung, the Bishop 
in the middle of the Church and facing the 
High Altar intones the Vent Creator which 
the choir continues. During the hymn one of 
the attendants strews two lines of ashes 
transversely across the Church so as to form a 
cross. When the hymn has ended the choir 
again sings the Litany of the Saints. After 
some prayers and the singing of Antiphons, 
the Bishop, rising, goes to the left-hand 
corner of the Church near the door, where one 
line of the ashes has been strewn, and with 
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the tip of his pastoral staff writes the letters of 
the Greek alphabet along that line up to the 
top right-hand corner of the Church. Then 
proceeding to the right-hand corner of the 
Church near the door he similarly traces the 
letters of the Latin alphabet along that line of 
ashes. The mystic meaning of this ceremony 
is that the ashes are taken to mean humble 
sorrow, petition for pardon and the remedies 
against sin. The letters traced along the 
ashes signify the catechising of the faithful, 
of which the Cross is the centre. Next the 
Bishop again blesses salt, water, ashes, wine, 
all of which he mixes together. The wine 
symbolises the blood of Christ Who is the 
true Vine. Over this water, with which the 
salt, ashes and wine have been mixed, the 
Bishop pronounces a very beautiful prayer of 
St. Gregory amplified from St. Ambrose. It 
is as follows: “‘ Be thou hallowed by God’s 
word, thou heavenly wave, be thou hallowed, 
water, on which trod the feet of Christ : thou, 
who imprisoned in the mountains findest thy 
way, thou, who dashed on the rocks, remain- 
est whole; thou, who poured forth on the 
earth, losest not thy being. Thou art the 
support of the dry land; thou bearest up the 
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weight of the mountains and yet abidest un- 
crushed ; thy place is in the highest heavens ; 
thou girdest round the universe, by thee 
remaining unwashed are all things washed. 
When the Hebrew tribes fled thou didst 
harden and stand firm; thy salt tide is again 
set free, and thou dost overwhelm the dwell- 
ers by the Nile, thy raging surf pursuing the 
host of the enemy ; thou thyself art at once 
the salvation of the faithful, and the ruin of 
the wicked. The rock smitten by Moses 
poured forth thy streams ; deep down in the 
flint thou couldst not lie hid, but didst gush 
forth at his availing word; borne in the 
clouds, thou makest the fields fertile by thy 
gladsome showers. To thee we owe the 
drink which to our bodies parched with heat 
is sweet and pleasant, healthful and life- 
giving. Thou coursest through the most 
secret channels, and from thy retreat furnished 
the spirit of life, or the sap that gives fertility, 
lest the dried up womb of the exhausted earth 
withold its wonted store. By thee the seed- 
time, by thee the harvest is gladdened ; nay, 
rather, God has so ordained that we know not 
whither thou retirest, or rather, while we re- 
hearse the excellencies of water, do we pro- 
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clam Thy wondrous works, O God, the 
Almighty, Whose influence we behold and 
acknowledge. Thou art the Fountain of 
blessing, Thou the source of salvation ; Thee 
we humbly entreat and implore to shower 
down the abundant streams of Thy grace upon 
this house, with the fulness of Thy blessing : 
ward off whatever is adverse; destroy the 
evil angel of wicked works ; set the Angel of 
Light to be the support and champion of the 
good. In Thy name is this house begun, in 
Thy name may it be completed, and may Thy 
blessing long preserve it from all harm. May 
these foundations be worthy to be made strong 
by Thee, these roofs to be under Thy shelter ; 
mayest Thou enter these doors, and penetrate 
to the inmost shrine : may Thy countenance 
shine upon us and give profit to men, and 
strength to its walls.’’ The Bishop then 
goes on to the Church door, and with the end 
of his staff traces a Cross on the upper part, 
and another on the lower part inside. Then 
he prays: ‘‘ May Thine invincible Cross be 
set on this threshold, and both doorposts be 
marked with the sign of Thy grace; and of 
the greatness of Thy mercy may they who 
visit this house find peace with plenty, 
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sobriety, and moderation, an overflowing 
store and compassion. . . . May dearth, 
plague, disease, illness, the onslaught of 
wicked spirits ever be warded off by Thy 
visitation, that the blessing of Thy presence 
in this place may spread to its uttermost 
boundaries, and pervade its porches on every 
side; may all its corners and inmost parts 
be laved by the cleansing stream . 
through Christ Our Lord. Amen.’’ 
Afterwards, when the Bishop has blessed 
the mortar with which the case enclosing the 
relics is to be fastened upon the altar a pro- 
cession is formed and proceeds to where the 
relics have been left outside the door. The 
Bishop goes round the Church with the relics 
and his attendant priests while the people 
remain at the door. When the Bishop returns 
to the door of the Church he traces with the 
holy chrism a cross on each side of the Church 
door on the outside, saying: “‘In the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost, O gate! be thou blessed, hallowed, 
consecrated, signed with the Cross and made 
over to the Lord God . . . be thou, O gate! 
the door of peace, through Him Who called 
Himself the door, even Jesus Christ, our 
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Lord.’’ After this prayer the priests lift the 
relic-bier and go processionally into the 
Church with the clergy and people. When the 
relics have been laid on the altar and Anti- 
phons sung by the choir, the Bishop anoints 
with chrism the cavity where the relics are to 
be enclosed. He then places the case with the 
relics and other things enclosed in the place 
prepared, and with the mortar prepared and 
blessed, cements the spot. In your Church 
the relics have been placed in the altar of St. 
Joseph. 

There are very frequent and prolonged 
offerings of incense around the altar and 
beneath the twelve crosses painted on the 
walls, while prayers are being recited and 
many beautiful anthems sung. The incense is 
explained in the Apocalypse to be emblematic 
of the prayers of the Saints. After the sing- 
ing of the Preface, the vestments, ornaments 
and all else destined for the altar are blessed 
and the altar itself is made ready. Songs of 
wonder, praise and desire are sung. Then 
follows the offering of the most adorable 
Sacrifice of the Mass. The anniversary of 
the consecration is celebrated on the feast of 
the dedication of the churches, which feast we 
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celebrate here to-day. It is a dear and touch- 
ing coincidence that this day is also the anni- 
versary of the consecration, as Bishop, of our 
revered and beloved Archbishop who, in 
spite of his own entreaties that this honour, 
power and responsibility should not be put 
upon his shoulders, has been chosen by St. 
Peter’s successor, at the desire of both priests 
and people, to rule the Archdiocese of Dublin. 

As I have said some few moments ago, 
“Your church is your own home of God 
amongst you.’’ Yet one last thought still 
remains. There is another way, more near, 
more intimate, more divine, in which God 
makes His home within you. You are your- 
self His home. Your very body, your own 
personal soul have been blessed, hallowed, 
consecrated, that He should dwell within you. 
Listen to St. Bernard: ‘‘ What has been 
visibly done on those walls, the same must we 
spiritually procure in our own souls. This is 
the meaning of the sprinkling, of the writing, 
anointing, of the lighting up, and the blessing. 
These acts has the Bishop performed in this 
visible house; this too, Christ, the High 
Priest of the good things to come, daily works 
invisibly in us.’’ 
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Pause for one short moment yet to contem- 
plate another and a greater wonder of God’s 
loving omnipotence, another and a greater 
mystery of God’s omnipotent love. In the 
presence of eternity, let the whirling, fleeting 
instants of material time cease to agitate your 
thought. In the presence of God’s revelation 
let the tumult and strife of outward incidents 
cease for the moment to ruffle your soul. 
Your very body is the temple of the Holy 
Ghost. Your very soul is the very home 
wherein Jehovah dwells. Yet more! Yet 
more! When you come within this conse- 
crated shrine to kneel at the table where 
Christ gives you His very flesh to eat, His 
very blood to drink, it is not merely that 
He is really present within your real life. 
Yet more! Yet more! His body, His soul, 
His Divinity, are united, in an actual and 
most intimate union of ineffable truth and 
tenderness, of ineffable reality and consecra- 
tion, to your very body and your soul. Oh, 
beloved and Divine Mystery of Christ’s 
Eucharistic Incarnation within His home 
which is yourself ! 

Therefore in the words of St. Paul 
(Rom. v.): ‘‘ Therefore being justified by 
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Faith, let us have peace with God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ. By Whom also we have 
access through Faith unto this grace, wherein 
we stand, and glory in the hope of the glory 
of the Sons of God. And not only so, but we 
glory also in tribulations, knowing that tribu- 
lation worketh patience, and patience trial, 
and trial hope, and hope confoundeth not ; 
because the charity of God is poured out into 
our hearts by the Holy Ghost Who is given 
to us. But God commendeth His charity 
towards us, because when as yet we were sin- 
ners .. . Christ died for us. Much more 
therefore being now justified by His blood, 
shall we be saved from wrath through Him.”’ 
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THE PEACE OF CHRIST AND THE WORLD ’S WAR 5 
THE BROTHERHOOD OF NATIONS 


Speech at the Fourth International Demo- 
cratic Peace Congress, held im London, 


September, 1924 : 


THE work of this Peace Congress is one in- 
spired by such high ideals, vivified by such 
noble aims, dealing with such tremendous 
issues, and straining towards such glorious 
results of world-wide happiness that its 
principles and its efforts must draw their 
clearness and their strength from the first 
truths and final dictates of evident and in- 
vincible reason. It rests upon the law of 
nature. 

What do we understand by nature? 
Broadly, nature may be taken to mean the 
collection of facts and forces which exist in 
the world which we know. Law may be 
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understood as a rule of existence or of action 
which is realised in nature. 

The law of nature is recognised in that 
order of nature which is lifeless, where the 
steadfast stars whirl with unimaginable speed 
and unimaginable exactness through fabulous 
distances in obedience to a power which we 
wonder at but cannot quite comprehend. The 
earth whirls obediently round the great sun 
which obediently burns with strange splendour 
and in strange fierceness to give us light and 
heat. So too, upon the earth and within the 
earth physical and chemical forces work with 
stupendous energy and with mathematical 
precision to make this ball of clay fit for life. 
Upon the earth as the seasons vary, in- 
animate nature buds and blooms and 
withers, yielding us its beauty and its fruit. 
That is all the work of matter obedient to 
nature’s law. 

Again, upon this strangely useful and 
strangely fair little orb of ours, amidst uni- 
versal space and motion, there is the life 
which we call animal, where beyond the 
energies of dead forces there is the higher 
and stranger energy of instinct whereby the 
animal is guided by pain and pleasure to seek 
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what is good according to its own kind and 
to avoid whatever, according to its own kind, 
is evil. 

Yet another and far more admirable exist- 
ence is realised in man, who, although he be 
animal like the brute or bird, has within him 
a life that can dominate not merely the 
chemical and physical forces about him but 
also the animal instincts within him; for he 
has a soul. Insignificant though he be in the 
wide universe his soul can see truth and his 
will illumined by that truth, can by its own 
resolve with open eyes accept the truth which 
dawns upon it, and by its own choice freely 
accept and follow the law of right nature 
which, independently of pain or pleasure, bids 
him do what is right and avoid what is wrong. 
That is the unspeakable glory, as it is the 
terrible alternative of human life. What all 
the lesser creation, clay or brute, must do 
blindly and inevitably, he may do freely, 
masterfully, angel-like, God-like, he can and 
is bounden to do freely in obedience to the 
law of nature which comes to him from with- 
out and from above but which is evident to 
his own intelligence and which, whether he 
will or no, binds his will by the force of a law 
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of truth which is absolute and eternal and by 
the force of a command which is inevitable 
and unchangeable to do what is right accord- 
ing to the right order of his nature and to 
avoid what is wrong. This divine law of 
nature which exists within the conscience of 
the individual man, enters with increasing 
right of power into man’s home, where it 
declares his rights and defines his duties and 
where, when he obeys, it gives him happi- 
ness and peace and a comfort greater than 
man alone could have. 

That is notall. The law of nature, with wise 
and loving clasp, gathers the scattered homes 
into a greater home where multitudes of 
families, by sharing the same helps and bless- 
ings of nature multiply them manifold, by 
sharing the same burdens, render them light, 
by sharing the same trials, render them sweet, 
by sharing the same sympathies, make them 
a communion of harmonies of the heart, and 
by sharing the same loves, lift them above the 
clay, above the brute, into the presence of the 
spirits that are gathered within the home of 
God. 

A nation is not a mere collection of men 
who tread the same soil and call it their native 
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land. It is not a mere multitude that is 
blessed by the same sunshine or buffeted by 
the same storm. It is not a mere clustering of 
crowds into cities for the swifter plying of the 
loom and busier sale of handicraft ; nor is it 
their going forth among the fields to sow the 
seed or gather in the corn. It is not only an 
association with certain rules to be observed 
and certain advantages derived ; nor is it only 
a gathering together for barter or a grouping 
for defence. It is far more than an aggrega- 
tion of merchants for gain or a marshalling of 
soldiers for war. 

A nation is a unity welded together by 
concurrent interests, kindred aims, like aspir- 
tions. It is a fulfilment of the need men have 
of mutual help, and it is an outflowing of the 
wealth men have of mutual benevolence. A 
nation is not a mere multitude ; it is a moral 
personality. It is not many; it is one. It is 
an existence that has its own varying hazards, 
its own misfortunes, or success. It is a life 
with hopes, fears, joys, sorrows, aims, ambi- 
tions and memories of its own. It is to be 
loved, revered, obeyed by its children, while 
to them it owes duties of fatherhood. Where- 
fore a nation is not a dead mechanism, but a 
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living thing. It has its national thought, its 
national will, its national honour. Therefore, 
too, it has its own responsibilities, its own 
duties, its own rights. 

The first right of a nation is to rule, and 
this right it holds from the law of nature, not 
from the choice of man. No will of man can 
leave a nation without authority. Man may 
elect the form which authority shall take. He 
cannot elect that there shall be no authority 
at all. ‘The existence of authority in a nation 
is absolutely independent of man’s choice. 
The same law of nature which binds the child 
to obedience, and the man to honesty, binds 
the citizen to fealty and the state to justice. 
Hence, no king can forbid truth ; no senate 
can sanction sin; no assembly can dethrone 
justice ; nor can any parliament lift licence into 
law. Wherefore the authority of a nation 
comes not from the caprice of man, nor is it 
merely human. The authority of a nation 
comes from the law of nature, that is to say, 
from nature’s Lord. 

This must be clearly understood. There is 
not now question of the history of a nation’s 
birth, nor is there question of what particular 
form of government a nation may have. The 
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question is : upon what right does a nation’s 
power rest? I do not ask how a king first got 
his crown or a free state its charter. Nor do 
I ask whether an empire be better than a 
republic, or a senate preferable to a Ceesar. 
Nor yet do I ask what hand may lawfully hold 
the sceptre, or wield the sword of state. But 
the question is : Whence comes that first and 
fundamental right which knits a mere multi- 
tude into a nation ; that right which holds its 
scales above the council-hall, above the 
throne, to weigh the acts of a parliament or 
the edicts of an emperor ; that right to which 
king or commonwealth must yield allegiance, 
or they lose authority ; that right which is the 
first sanction of law and the final security of 
justice? Whence is the right which gives its 
very life-blood to a people? Is it a right 
begotten of man’s will, or is it a right that 
is divine? 

Christ decides this question through the 
words of Saint Paul: “‘ Be obedient to the 
temporal powers, as to God and not to man.”’ 
And again in the words of the Prophet : 
‘“The Nation that will not serve God shall 
perish?* 

Now, we come face to face with the great 
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question which it is the aim and endeavour of 
this Peace Congress to answer: Are those 
moral personalities which are the independent 
nations of the world to remain isolated 
strangers to each other, are their friendships 
to be no more than the adjustment of selfish 
interests by jealous neighbours, are their dif- 
ferences or disputes to be decided as are the 
disputes of tiger or of serpent, by the fang or 
by the claw or by the more horrible cruelty 
and by the more wholesale slaughter of the 
bayonet or the bomb? Rather does not the 
law of nature bid them, or at least urge 
them, to enter into one world-wide union 
which shall make them one true brotherhood 
of men ? 

Alas! Alas! What do we now behold 
amongst these nations? The land of Europe 
is one vast camp, and the silver fringed ocean 
is frowned upon by its forts. The earth 
quivers under the tread of its armies and the 
sea shudders at the thunder of its fleets. Men 
in millions are hurried from the field or from 
the workshop, torn from the book or from 
the plough, to be dressed in soldier uniform, 
and to be taught how to kill. In huge 


factories are made, and in huge arsenals are 
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stored, the fury of the gunpowder and the 
fierceness of the steel that shail mow down the 
manhood of a nation and plough its cities into 
dust. 

Who will dare maintain that this is accord- 
ing to the law of nature? Nay! Nay! As 
the law of nature decrees that the quarrels or 
differences of citizens are to be decided not by 
the revolver or by the dagger but by the 
Courts of Justice under the sanction of im- 
partial law, so also the law of nature forbids 
one nation to rob or to murder another nation. 
The mutual rights and mutual duties of each 
and of all the nations are not to be left to the 
grim arbitrament of a ‘‘ war-god,’’ nor are the 
scales of justice to be swayed by the stroke of 
the ‘‘ mailed fist.’” Nay! Nay! The law of 
nature bids even independent nations to be 
friends, and it is for the good of each as well 
as for the good of all that they become 
brothers in human fellowship as they are 
brothers in human blood. Of what kind shall 
that strength be which might bind the nations 
into one brotherhood? It cannot be the 
strength of force—it may be the strength of 
love. Allow me to illustrate this thought 
from nature. 
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The type of unmoved fixedness and of in- 
domitable endurance in nature is the hard 
and rugged rock. The type of sturdy resist- 
ance is the dead, dried heart of oak. But the 
type of strength that can work, of force that 
can break, and of power that can bind, is not 
the rough grit of granite, nor the clenched 
fibres of wood. It is the metal whose might 
will taper down to a point that can pierce, or 
sharpen into an edge that can sever, or tighten 
into a grasp that can hold. Men do not look 
for active vigour to soft and sluggish lead, nor 
to the glittering glory of gold. When men 
want a strength that will work they gather 
iron from out of the earth, fuse it with the 
fierceness of fire, batter it with the fury of 
blows, temper it with desperate chill, until it 
has no softness that could yield, no weakness 
that could break, until it is no longer dull nor 
inert in its crude nature, but bright and beauti- 
ful in its pitiless power, until it has the 
strength of steel. 

But the law that rules the nations must rest 
upon a power higher and holier than the 
strength of steel. It must not stop short at 
such strength as may be drawn from dead 
metal. It must strike living roots down into 
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the living souls of men. Before its peoples 
it must set an ideal such as shall fascinate 
their mind ; and deep down in their heart of 
hearts it must lay hold of the willing tribute 
of their allegiance. This law must be quick- 
ened into life by the law of nature. It must 
become the law of love. 

To some minds this might appear to be 
mere poetry—a dream, beautiful to fancy but 
impossible in fact. That is not so. This 
thought, indeed, embodies an ideal which 
comes not from the teaching of human reason 
alone. It dawns upon us from a _ higher 
world. It is the Revelation of the Christ. 
Christ’s message to the peoples, and to the 
world is ‘‘ Peace !’”’ 

Christ first uttered that endearing invita- 
tion, proclaimed that divine command. 
Since then the Church of Christ, through all 
the strange vicissitudes of her life throughout 
the ages has continued faithfully, ceaselessly, 
urgently, to proclaim to peoples and to 
princes the law of love which she has learned 
from the Prince of Peace. In our days we 
hear that same message re-echoed by two 
great Popes. Pope Benedict XV sent the 
following message to the first conference of 
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this great Congress held at Paris in 1921: 
‘The Holy Father thanks you for the senti- 
ments expressed in the name of your delegates 
and he prays God to bless the united efforts 
which you propose to make in the cause of 
true peace for the happiness of the nations.’’ 
Pope Puis XI sent the following message to 
the conference of this Congress held at 
Vienna in the year 1922: “‘ Please convey to 
the President of the International Democratic 
Congress that the Holy Father joins in the 
sentiments already expressed by his venerated 
predecessor, and prays for the happy success 
of the Congress.’’ Yesterday, September 
17th, our president, M. Marc Sangnier, read 
for us another telegram of encouragement 
and blessing on this present Congress in 
London. 

Now, the world worn with war and weary 
of intrigue, despairing of peace under our 
actual circumstances, seems willing to hearken 
to that invitation and to ponder over the 
practical means by which the world may 
become one united brotherhood of nations. 
One last thought : who shall be the President 
of that Brotherhood? Who shall be its im- 
partial umpire? It should be one who is 
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outside and above the clashing claims, the per- 
sonal interests, the personal differences, the 
personal jealousies, the personal suspicion or 
distrust of the politicians who are tempted to 
shrink from any closer clasp that should unite 
all the nations into one true, staunch, faith- 
ful brotherhood. That president, that umpire, 
can be none other than the Head of Christ- 
endom, the Supreme Pontiff, who in the | 
person of Peter re-echoes and proclaims to 
the peoples and to the nations the message 
of Christ : “" Peace!” 

An old man lives in the city by the Tiber— 
a strange figure to be found in this twentieth 
century—a teacher whom science scoffs at, a 
law-giver whom statesmen ignore, a warrior 
without a weapon, a judge without a court, a 
ruler without a nation, a king without a 
crown. The worldly world is weary of him. 
Historians chronicle him as belonging to 
ancient days. The unanimous vociferations 
of innumerable sects proclaim that he is out of 
date, his influence long since dead. But 
Peter has often seen and heard all that before. 
Peter is not dead. He is the reigning 
monarch of a dynasty that counts the 
Empires of Europe as children of a day. His 
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actual birthday bears the date of twenty 
centuries. Upon that throne have sat in one 
unbroken line two hundred and sixty men who 
bore the personality of Peter. Of them 
nearly one-third were Saints, all of them, for 
over three hundred years, martyrs. Their 
history is the history of civilisation, of waiting 
that was prudent, of progress that was wise. 
It is the record of the advance of mind against 
materialism, of order against anarchy, of 
truth against scepticism, of principle against 
voluptuousness. It is a chronicle of the suc- 
cess of freedom over slavery, of kindness over 
cruelty, of noble ideals over human depravity. 
Of them all not one that did not brave the 
troubled waters of a hostile world. Many of 
them, in their time, were supposed to have 
been hopelessly shipwrecked ; but the barque 
of Peter did not sink, and Peter, the fisher- 
man, looks and listens as he had listened and 
looked before. Wave after wave, generation 
after generation, century after century, comes 
with its threat and peril and shock, but the 
centuries pass and Peter remains. Men 
overwhelm him by force, or buffet him with 
insult, laugh at him for his antiquated ways, 
or how] down his warnings of eternal doom. 
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But men come and pass, while Peter remains 
the same, the fisherman, weather-worn, war- 
worn, world-worn, Peter the fisherman looks 
and listens. He has seen and heard all that 
before. All that is human. But he has also 
seen a face and heard a voice that is Divine— 
when standing by the Galilean shore, Jesus 
said to him: ‘‘ Thou art Peter,’’ and bade 
him go forth and teach all nations the good 
tidings of His Law of Love—‘‘ Peace !”’ 
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